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CHINAS J NEW.) DEITY 


“On some 600 different kinds of industrial pro- 
ducts in China, nearly half were far below the 
proper quality”. This official admission is a re- 
minder that one of the major preoccupations of the 
Peking Government is the appalling sacrifice of 
quality and even honesty and pride of craftsman- 
ship—so characteristic of the old generation—in 
almost the whole range of Chinese production. The 
Great God Target dominates the field. Nothing 
mattered so long as the Target was appeased, and 
if it were fed with false statistics, well, the old 
gods had to be content with paper symbols instead 
of the real thing. Products, in respect both of 
quality and variety, the Peking People’s Daily 
admitted, have fallen far short of requirements and 
in the critical branches of the machine-building and 
metallurgical enterprises, on which the national 
economy depends, even quantity production is low. 


The process of the technical reform of national 
economy is thus going much too fast. It is pointed 
out that technical reform in the national economy 
does not mean a reform in industrial techniques 
alone. It means also reforms in agriculture, trans- 
portation and building construction, though em- 
phasis must always be put on the industrial aspect. 
In this, a technical reform in the heavy industry 
alone would not suffice; the handicraft and light 
industries must also be considered. But priority must 
always be given to heavy industry, and especially 
to the metallurgical and machine-building indus- 
tries. Thus in the work of technical reform a system 
of priorities must be followed. The demand for 
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technical reform in the various departments of na- 
tional economy is held to be urgent—concentration 
on one particular aspect without regard to all others 
will not work. Thus, emphasis is laid on machine- 
building enterprises on the making of productive 
machines and equipment, and it is stated that efforts 
must also be made for the import of some of these 
machines and equipment, 


And where there is an abundant supply of 
labour, as in the agricultural field, complete co- 
operativization would make possible a rational or- 
ganisation of productivity and increases of produc- 
tion. Efforts for mechanization for no other reason 
than that it is mechanization would result in a 
squandering of productivity and breed difficulties 
in the arrangement of labour. Thus, for agricultural 
transformation, the task before China is co- 
operativization first and then some reforms in 
agricultural skills. Not an immediate mechaniza- 
tion, The same thing applies in the architectural 
and handicraft fields. Technical reform has been 
over-emphasised in some enterprises and depart- 
ments and little attention given to improvements in 
labour organisation and technical management. Thus, 
there have been phenomena where in production 
remained backward with advanced techniques. In 
some of the Government-operated mechanized farms, 
the unit production of agricultural crops fell behind 
even that of an ordinary APC. In some of the basic 
construction units, comparatively high in mechaniza- 
tion, the speed of construction is even slower than 
that of those low in mechanization. These abnormal 
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first on a unified scale, yet General Fu told the National 
Water Conservancy Conference for 1957 which opened in 
Peking a week after the new year that a comprehensive plan 
to harness the Hwai River and develop the natural resources 
in its basin had only been mapped out in 1956, together 
with draft plans for harnessing the Haiho in North China 
and the Liao in Northeast China. Presumably the mis- 
understanding drose over confusion between mere protec- 
tive conservancy schemes and power plans. 


At the beginning of July, the target date (a year ahead 
of schedule, as the familiar phrase has it) there was a cere- 
monious linking of the rails of the Chengtu-Paochi railway 
with the existing Paochi-Lanchow line. Not a train has 
been run, to all intents and purposes—and certainly not a 
through train—since this Target too was met. It was not 
wholly the fault of the railway building engineers, for un- 
precedented downpours caused floods and landslides. Even 
so it is staggering to be told that 1,105 danger-points were 
discovered along the one section between Paochi and Shang- 
hsipa alone, and that more than 40,000 railway workers are 
still working on this supposedly completed line and will be 
occupied with this job of doing twice over work that had 
been done badly before. Many of the so-called ‘‘improve- 
ments” were in fact virtually capital works which should 
have formed part of the original design. Earth walls, for 
example, have had to be built at many places to protect the 
railway from falling rocks and landslides, on the mountain 
sides. Open cuts have had to be built at many places to 
protect traffic from landslides, protective banks erected along 
the Kialing River and drainage networks formed to keep 
the line free from flood. Slopes were made more stable 
in many sections. The project now is to “remove the com- 
paratively larger danger spots.” 


The building and designing units of the railway made 
a careful investigation before the winter and found over 230 
likely danger spots which will also have to be improved, 
and there are actually no fewer than 900 danger spots, in- 
cluding minor ones recently discovered, yet to be removed. 
Now, having claimed that the target had been met last year, 
they have a race on to beat the next rainy season. The 
builders hope that before the rains come they will have com- 
pleted the first stage in protective projects for more than 
ten of the more complicated danger points. Now at this 
late date, the railway building departments are sending out 
inspection teams to familiarise themselves with local geolo- 
gical conditions—which ought surely to have been done be- 
fore attempting to build this most difficult of all railways 
through the mountains of the west. 


Peking also boasted about the 184 locomotives and “6,687 
passenger and freight cars produced last year, mostly, of 
course, at the Dairen works, which have long been building 
locos and coaches but preferred to import American locos 
for the faster work. The output under the Japanese was 
pretty satisfactory, but it is possible that the confession 
that five out of 15 locos-made in Dairen had to be sent back 
for re-manufacture or repair referred to the new “Peace 
Model”’ designed by Chinese technical personnel with the 
help of Soviet experts. 


The coal supplied to consumers had been so “unwashed” 
or so carelessly handled that one enterprise complained: 
“We are not picking stones out of coal but coal out of 
stones,” while one irate manager sent to the Ministry of Coal 
Industry a solid block of stone weighing about 100 lbs. “for 
appropriate action.”” There have been repeated examples of 
poor building materials and concrete, which caused no fewer 
than 3,500 “incidents” in five major cities alone in the third 
quarter of 1956, apart from the long train of “incidents” on 
the railways and highways. 
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conditions make it clear that “we must endeavour to co- 


ordinate technical reform closely with improvements in 
labour organisation and technical management.” 
Among other New Year resolutions urged upon ll 


public functionaries and those engaged in national economy 
—and “first and foremost the leading functionaries’—is to 
encourage a simple and industrious style of living, to share 
the joys and sorrows of the masses,’ and to oppose extrava- 
gance and unnecessary spending. Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
addresses to the second Plenum of the Party C.C. are cited 
and it is agreed that they have had some effect, but by no 
means enough. There has been a revival of extravagance 
in some Shanghai enterprises. Many of the “big cus- 
tomers” of the first-class furniture industry came from State 
or joint enterprises. A small iron foundry, shortly after it 
came under joint ownership, bought “sleek and glossy desks 
and rosewood benches’’. Some units refused to accept sofas 
that were not made of leather, furniture not made of rose- 
wood, or hardwood, and writing desks that are not made 
of steel. Extravagance of this sort is not confined to Shang- 
hai, but has revived in enterprises in Peking and other locali- 
ties. There were also quite a number of instances where 
impressive ceremonies were held whenever some work was 
started and big parties were held on every occasion of meet- 
ings. The harm done by this cannot be demonstrated by 
figures of economic losses alone. Unless checked, such 
extravagance and lavish spending may cause estrangement 
from the masses, who have to put up with hardships in order 
to transform the country, and will certainly be dissatisfied 
if enterprises are operated extravagantly and much money 
is spent unnecessarily. 


Another issue is that of the habit of leaders of enter- 
prises to store up raw materials beyond immediate require- 
ments. Materials held up in Shenyang (Mukden) alone, 
valued at more than 40 million yuan, included 30 million 
worth of materials tied up over a long period of time. Too 
many enterprises are fond of accumulating more and more 
materials in order to meet “emergencies.” It is strange 
to find the Communists appealing to the national tradition 
of other days when there were no Communists in the land 
and the feudalists were still surviving under an overlay of 
bourgeoisie and warlords. It is stranger still to find them 
claiming that in the 30 years since the Communist Party 
was formed it had carried on and enlarged tradition, though 
it is true that to be industrious and frugal is definitely one 
of the traditions they have fostered. They were justified in 
referring to their desperate improvisations in the Kiangsi 
Revolutionary Zone and again later in Yenan, though this 
was forced upon the Communists by very virtue of their 
environment. They could not afford to be anything else 
but austere. Perhaps the most significant feature about 
this agitation against lavish spending is the constant re- 
ference to the masses. Since the upheavals in the satellite 
States the term is no longer quite so contemptuous as it used 
to sound, and there is a readier recognition that popular 
opinion still counts. 


When the Hwai River valley was again inundated by 
heavy and disastrous floods after several years of intensive 
conservancy work on dams and dykes the peasants and the 
public generally were greatly upset. Every new dam had 
gone up to the accompaniment of positive assurances that 
never again would this region be the victim of floods as has 
happened so often in the past two decades. Naturally much 
of the trouble was attributed to defective work, as it was 
more recently in connection with a smaller disaster in Fukien 
and by no less a person than the Minister himself (General 
Fu Tso-yi) who criticised the low technical level of the 
conservancy work. The public were under the. impression 
that the Hwai River scheme was being carried out from the 
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AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


By A. C. Palfreeman (Canberra) 


The primary foreign policy objective of any country 
is naturally to achieve the maximum possible security for 
the homeland. In some cases the objective includes the 
expansion of political and economic interests which have no 
relation whatever to national security, but these are sub- 
sidiary aims. 

In the years since the war, Australians have become 
rapidly conscious of their place in the world. The war 
brought home to them their vulnerability to attack from 
the north and their need for powerful allies. The peace 
brought the realisation of the need for stability in East and 
South East Asia, and the positive role that could be played 
by Australia. 


Before the war, Australian foreign policy was not 
much more than an appendage to that of Whitehall. In- 
dependent action took place only in isolated cases, and often 
oniy as a direct result of some eruption in internal poli- 
tics. 

For example, official Australian policy towards Japan 
during and after.the first World War diverged substantially 
from British policy; the Australian refusal to adhere to the 
Anglo-Japanese trade agreements; the notoriety achieved 
by W. M. Hughes at Versailles in 1919 when he objected 
to the Japanese “principle of equality’? amendment to the 
draft Covenant; and the discriminatory treatment of Japan- 
ese nationals and against Japanese trade in the territories 
of Papua and New Guinea. 


This was not an integral part of an overall foreign 
policy objective, but an independent manifestation of strong 
national feelings which tended to regard, rightly or wrongly, 
Japanese expansion in East Asia as a threat to the White 
Australian Policy, which has always played a major part in 
internal politics. 

However in 1946 the beginnings of a comprehensive 
policy became apparent and have developed rapidly to the 
point where it is now possible to distinguish several clearly 
marked avenues of action. 

We could broadly classify the chief objectives as: 

1. The maintenance of the traditional ties with the 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth. 

2. Close relations with the United States on the diplo- 
matic and strategic levels. 

3. The development of economic and cultural ties with 
the countries of Southeast Asia, and of any course of action 
leading to greater political stability in the area. 

4. Strong support for the principles and activities of 
the United Nations. 

The methods employed to achieve these objectives, as 
in any foreign policy, can be analysed in their negative and 
positive aspects. The negative, or purely defensive, is re- 
presented by the Southeast Asia Treaty Organisation, by 
the ANZUS Pact which binds together Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States, and of course by the various 
informal agreements with the United Kingdom, the chief 
of which is the stationing of Australian troops in 
Malaya. 

The positive aspect manifests itself in the economic 
and social aid given to countries in the area through the 
Colombo Plan, the United. Nations’ Specialised Agencies, 
trade agreements, and participation in organisations such 
as the South Pacific Commission. This is the method used 


in bringing about the third objective mentioned above, that 
of political stability. There is no doubt that the element 
of idealism in economic aid has been and still is an important 
consideration, but neither is there any doubt that realistic 
politicians look upon economic aid as_ enlightened  self- 
interest and a weapon of foreign policy, even though there 
are, in fact, no strings attached to the aid given. 


baal * - * 


This classification of objectives is of course extremely 
general and they are a long way from being complementary, 
nor in fact can they be reconciled with each other in prac- 
tical application. 


The most striking example of this is Australia’s atti- 
tude towards Peking. Officially Australia recognises the 
Nationalist government on Taiwan as the government of 
China. It is almost certain that had the Labour govern- 
ment been returned to power in December 1949, Australia 
would have followed the United Kingdom in recognising the 
Peking regime, but the change of government led first to 
hesitations and then, after the Korean war, to the accept- 
ance of the American viewpoint. 


However the Australian policy makers are not in- 
fluenced by the type of emotional public opinion so charac- 
teristic of the China problem in the United States. Their 
reasons for the non-recognition of Peking are ostensibly 
the commonsense ones, chiefly that British recognition has 
achieved nothing but diplomatic rebuff, that to abandon 
the Taiwan government is to abandon most of the ten million 
overseas Chinese, and that if Taiwan is strategically essen- 
tial to the United States, it is no less essential to Australian 
defense which depends so much on America. There is, 
however, flexibility in the administration of the policy. 
Chinese communist trade union leaders have visited Aus- 
tralia as have the Peking Opera Company; Mr. H. C. Menzies, 
while trade commissioner in Hongkong, was sent to Peking 
for trade talks. 

These facts, in addition to the continued trend in public 
opinion in favour of recognition, illustrate on one hand 
the fluidity of the situation but on the other hand, are in- 
dicative of United States influence on Australian policy. It 
is still too early to evaluate the effect on Australian public 
opinion of the manifesto issued by the Chinese Communist 
Party on December 30th, condemning Titoism and insisting 
on developing the orthodox Communist teachings. It will 
certainly be used by the supporters of the status quo to 
strengthen their arguments. 


Policy towards the Republic of Indonesia has also 
suffered through conflicting foreign policy objectives. On 
one hand, the Australian government recognised very early 
the need for a politically stable and friendly people as their 
nearest neighbour, and to this end gave Indonesian na- 
tionalists considerable political support in their efforts to 
secure independence from the Dutch. At the same time 
Australia was not prepared. to accept the Indonesian claim 
to Dutch New Guinea, primarily for strategic reasons. This 
does not imply that Australians suspect Indonesians of de- 
signs on their territory, but rather that they consider that 
the internal weakness of Indonesia, illustrated by the con- 
tinuous revolts against the Djakarta government, make it 
potentially impossible for her to defend a further large area 
against a possible invader. The New Guinea question. re- 
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KOREA AND THE U. N. 


Why not admit the Republic of Korea to the United 
Nations? It would be admitted instantly and’ without any 
question except for one thing—power politics. 


No nation on earth has better qualifications for mem- 
bership in the U.N. than the Republic of Korea; few if any 
are as well qualified. But its membership is blocked— 
cynically, callously, and brutally—by the veto power of the 
Soviet Union. 


Nevertheless, in a frenzied effort to find a “neutralist’ 
position on this as on other issues of the Cold War, some 
objections to membership have been supported by a few 
nations that claim to be “objective.” “Korea,” they say, 
“is actually represented in the world not by one govern- 
ment, but by two. Hence, it is inexpedient, at least, to 
consider U.N. membership for the Republic of Korea without 
considering also the position of the People’s Republic of 
North Korea.” 


This objection has, however, been answered emphatical- 
ly and decisively by the United Nations itself. In 1947 the 


mains the chief bone of contention between Australia and 
Indonesia, although contacts in every other field are becom- 
ing more and more cordial through Colombo Plan activities 
and student exchanges. 


Again, the Southeast Treaty Organisation represents 
the negative, defensive aspect which cannot but reduce the 
value of positive policies of friendship and economic aid 
to those Asian countries which profess to abhor military 
pacts of all kinds, such as Burma, India, Indonesia and 
Ceylon. This was made abundantly clear by the Burmese 
Minister for Mines who paid a short visit to Australia in 
December. 


But Australia believes that the military alliances are 
as important as the economic aid, and it remains only for 
the foreign policy planners to strike the most profitable 
balance between the two. 


. * * * 


There is an unfortunate but obvious conflict of opinion 
in matters of foreign policy between the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, and the Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Casey. 
The latter has made the establishment of goodwill and 
friendship in Southeast Asia the cardinal point of his policy. 
The Prime Minister, on the other hand, is more concerned 
with the Commonwealth tie, and to a lesser extent the 
American alliance. Nothing brought this divergence out 
more clearly than the reactions of the two men during the 
Middle East crisis, during which the Prime Minister took 
the lead in giving practically unconditional support to the 
British action, while Mr. Casey retired behind the scenes, 
apparently anxiously watching Asian opinion condemn Bri- 
tain and France and criticize Australia. He perhaps also 
watched with some envy the forthright criticism of the 
British action by Canada. 


However, it seems unlikely that any lasting harm has 
been done to Australia’s stock of goodwill in Southeast Asia, 
and as 1957 gets under way, with the Peking-Moscow alli- 
ance becoming firmer and possibly reverting to some of its 
Stalinist intransigence in its foreign policy, the need for 
closer cooperation between Australia and the countries of 
Southeast Asia will become apparent to all and may well 
be powerful enough to overcome most of the lesser obstacles 
to harmonious relationships. 


U.N. called for elections in all Korea—not just in half. 
In December, 1948 (after Russia blocked elections in the 
north) the U.N. General Assembly adopted a_ resolution 
affirming that the Republic of Korea Government is “the 
only legal government” in all Korea. In every session of 
the U.N. since then, the Republic of Korea has been invited 
to sit as an observer; but never has the so-called People’s 
Republic been admitted. In 1950 the General Assembly of 
the U.N. voted that the northern Communist puppet re- 
gime was guilty of aggression. This aggression is not 
something which occurred in the past but has now ended. 
Quite the contrary—the aggression continues to be carried 
on, every day, every week, every year. It becomes worse 
as time passes, for it is cumulative aggression—a continuing 
act of defiance. 


When the truce was signed in 19538, the Red Armies 
pledged to enter into a political conference to end the 
division of Korea by setting up a government freely elected 
by the Korean people. This they have refused to do. In- 
stead, they continue to occupy northern Korea by force of 
arms and to debar the official U.N. Commission from obser- 
vation in the north. 


Some facts stand out with dramatic significance. Korea 
is the only country in the world in which the United Nations 
itself organized an army and fought to preserve a sovereign 
nation. The Republic of Korea is the only Government in 
the world which has ever placed all its armed forces under 
U.N. Command. 


Korea is the only place in which scores of thousands 
of U.N. troops have died to defend collective security. In 
Korea more U.N. banners and symbols are displayed than 
in all the rest of the world combined. Korean relations with 
the United Nations are more intimate than are those of any 
other country—anywhere. 


Now the Delegation from the Republic of Korea is ap- 
pearing once again at the forum of the United Nations 
requesting membership. It pledges that the Korean Nation 
will continue to abide fully with U.N. principles in the future, 
as it has in the past. No one doubts or denies the sincerity 
and validity of this pledge. It points out that the ROK 
case for U.N. membership is completely justified legally and 
morally. This, too, no one doubts. 


Why, then, must the Republic of Korea continue to be 
debarred? The only answer is that the United Nations is 
helplessly prevented from living up to its own principles by 
the naked power politics of the Communist bloc. So long 
as this condition is allowed to persist, the U.N. must con- 
tinue to fall short of effectiveness as a collective security 
agency. 


The United Nations, in fact, exists in a strange anomaly. 
It contains within itself member-states whose very purpose 
is to prevent it from operating according to its own Charter. 
This is a type of liability that not even the old: League of 
Nations had to endure. It explains much of the United 
Nation’s ineffectiveness in the past. It augurs ill indeed 
for its future. Surely, if we are to look with hope to a 
future dominated by just law, the conditions within the U.N. 
which result in the debarring of the Republic of Korea 
require drastic revision. 


The problem is not one for the Korean people alone. 
It is a problem equally pressing for all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world, Why should the. Republic of Korea 
not be admitted to membership in the United Nations? 
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QUAID-I-AZAM MOHAMED ALI JINNAH 


In the wake of Asian resurgence some great leaders 
have arisen, personifying the historical impulse and spirit 
of freedom that moved millions of men and women whose 
destinies they worked out with their own hands. One such 
leader was Mohamed Ali Jinnah. Born on December 25, 
1976 in a middle class family of Karachi—where he now 
lies buried—Jinnah qualified himself as a Barrister-at-Law 
from the Lincoln’s Inn at the young age of 20. When in 
1890, he returned to the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent, he 
readily associated himself with the struggle for constitu- 
tional reform which was then being waged by the Indian 
National Congress. The youthful barrister, with his in- 
tense patriotism, keen intellect, clear perception of political 
affairs, and remarkable forensic skill, did not take long to 
get right into the forefront of the freedom struggle. 


In 1910, at the age of 34, Jinnah was elected to the 
Supreme Legislative Council of India, as a representative 
of the Bombay Muslims—an honour which was to be re- 
peated many times during the years that remained to the 
British Indian Empire. Sarojini Naidu, the famous Indian 
poetess and a highly respected leader of the National Con- 
gress, wrote of him: “Few figures of the Indian renaissance 
are so striking; to a student of Psychology none more singu- 
larly attractive by the paradox of a rare and complex tem- 
perament, of strange limitations and subtle possibilities, that 
hide the secret of its own greatness like a pearl within a 
shell’. And so, admired by all and loved by many, Jinnah 
strode on, an ardent patriot devoted to the cause of his 
country’s freedom as to everything liberal and progressive 
in outlook. Small wonder that he set his heart on creating 
an atmosphere of cordiality between the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the Sub-continent with a‘view to achieving the 
common objective of freedom from an alien rule. He earn- 
ed in the process the reputation of “The Ambassador of 
Hindu-Muslim unity”—the title given to him by Sarojini 
Naidu. 


The Muslim League, which was later to lead the strug- 
gle for Pakistan to its successful conclusion, under Jinnah’s 
supreme guidance, was formed in 1906. But Jinnah did not 
join it till 1913, when its aims and objects and its constitu- 
tion were considerably broadened to form the basis of a 
~ popular movement working side by side with other com- 
munities towards self-government and freedom. Jinnah 
made it a precondition of his association with the League 
that his loyalty to the League should not in any way con- 
flict with his loyalty to the general cause of the emancipa- 
tion of India. 


In 1916, Mohamed Ali Jinnah became the President of 
the League. The problem of Hindu-Muslim unity which had 
formed the greatest single hurdle in the path of the struggle 
for independence was at no time nearer solution than in 
that fateful year. But immediately afterwards, it receded, 
and then went on receding. Despite the best efforts of 
Jinnah the gulf between the two communities—or nations as 
they virtually were—went on widening. There was some- 
thing elemental about the conflict of these two mutually 
exclusive cultures and nationalism which did not admit of 
patchwork plastering. 


In 1980, Jinnah finally gave up trying to persuade the 
Hindu-dominated Indian National Congress to accept the 
Muslim point of view, and decided to settle down to a lucra- 
tive practice at the Privy Council in London—a disappointed 
man, made sadder by the untimely death of his beautiful 
and beloved wife. Some-years earlier, their marriage had 


been the talk of the town in Bombay and frontpage news 
for the Press. 

But events called him back. Like Cincinnattus coming 
to Rome’s rescue when Aquinas attacked, Jinnah returned in 
1935. Immediately, he took over the reins of the Muslim 
League as its President and undisputed leader, which he 
remained till 1947, when Pakistan, originally conceived as a 
poet’s dream, and resolved upon by the League as its final 
goal in 1940, became a fact. Jinnah had the foresight and 
sagacity to realise that a separate homeland for the Muslims 
of the Sub-continent was everyday becoming an absolute 
necessity. He had the judgement and comprehension to feel 
the strength and the force of the determination of the 
Muslims to set up a separate State with its two wings 
separated from each other by over thousand miles of Indian 
territory. He alone of all the Indian political leaders could 
see that this distance could not check the: formation of 
Pakistani nationalism as it was based on the firm desire of 
the Muslims to set up a separate homeland where they would 
be free to develop according to their own genius. Having 
once realised the strength of this urge of the Muslim masses, 
Jinnah prepared for the struggle and fought hard against 
the heaviest odds. He was variously denounced by his 
political opponents as ‘a mad man’, ‘disrupter of India’, 
‘proudest Pharaoh’, yet unmindful of these personal attacks 
and strongest opposition, he triumphantly led the Muslim 
nation to a new State where they could live according to 
their own ideals and ambitions and follow their own culture 
and civilization and keep up their own thoughts and tradi- 
tions, language and literature. 


One of his great political opponents, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, has described him as Mazzini of Indian liberation. 
In her study of Quaid-i-Azam she writes that ‘‘the true cri- 
terion of his greatness lies not in the range and variety of 
his knowledge and experience but in the faultless perception 
and flawless refinement of his subtle mind: and spirit; not in 
a diversity of aims and the challenge of a towering per- 
sonality but rather in. a lofty singleness and sincerity of 
purpose and a lasting charm of a character animated by 
the brave conception of duty and an austere and lovely code 
of private honour and public integrity.” 

Soon afterwards, however, Jinnah died, in the full glory 
of his achievement which is unparalleled in history in more 
ways than one. For it was not only that a new State has 
been brought into the world by Jinnah, but that a new voice 
had been added to the world’s councils. 

The concept on which Pakistan is based, and the method 
by which it has been established are full of meaning for the 
future of the world. Firstly, it represents the great triumph‘ 
of the principle of negotiation as a means of achieving poli- 
tical.ends on whatever scale these might be conceived. In 
the struggle for Pakistan, Jinnah had no other weapons to 
back his claim than his masterly advocacy of a cause in the 
righteousness of which he and his people had complete, im- 
plicit faith, and the sterling qualities of his leadership based 
on simple human virtues of unimpeachable honesty and un- 
flinching loyalty and integrity of purpose. The slogan 
which he gave to his nation is again significant of the quality 
of his leadership: “Unity, Faith and Discipline’. It re- 
presents no alluring Utopia of unbounded plenty for all. It 
points to those basic qualities of character which Jinnah 
possessed in unequalled measure and which alone worked to 
fulfil a dream as nothing else could have worked. 

Secondly, Pakistan represents a new concept of nationa- 
lism, the principle of which is bound to grow in significance 
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SOCIALISM’S NEW PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


A great variety of unexpected developments and 
problems arose both in industry and commerce, and in 
agriculture, as a result of the transformation of: all three 
into Socialist forms. Before the rush began into the agri- 
cultural co-operatives, farmers in many areas sold their 
farm animals for what they would fetch rather than turn 
them over for the poor prices offered by the Party cadres 
supervising the APCs. This became so widespread that the 
Party leaders in Peking had to intervene. The mores 
stringent restrictions that followed led to other complica- 
tions. Regular horse breeders found that nobody dared 
buy their animals for fear of official displeasure. Prices ac- 
cordingly dropped so much that breeders were discouraged. 
This in turn.led to a serious shortage and horses that had 
to be brought all the way from the Northeast (Manchuria) 
to Tsinan, the Shantung capital, brought double the normal 
price. 


There were complaints from both sides, some holding 
that if the sellers were not checked, the consequent. large 
exodus of draught animals would affect local farm produc- 
tion, while if buyers were not similarly checked, the planned 
adjustment of draught animals would also be _ affected. 
Another problem was to prevent trafficking in animals for 
purely profit-making purposes. Indeed the officials feared 
that any free transactions in these animals would lead to 
chaos. To this view the People’s Daily demurred, because 
most of the animals now on sale have either been declared 
surplus to farm needs or set aside for barter purposes. 
Therefore restrictions on deals in draught animals would not 
only adversely affect farm production but also the raising of 
surplus animals. What is necessary, however, is an adjust- 
ment between the principal breeding districts and the prin- 
cipal distributing districts. Horse dealers may have mani- 
pulated prices and evaded taxes but most of them have 
switched to production and their hold on market transactions 
has passed to the supply and marketing co-operatives. They 
are neither to be kept out of the market nor given a free 
hand. 


Since rural market controls were relaxed, new problems 
—particularly price fluctuations—have arisen. The rise in 
prices in parts of Szechuan was particularly worthy of note. 
Eggs were doubled in price and preserved vegetable, costing 
76 cents a catty in Mienyang, were retailed by profiteering 


as the walls of common territorial nationalism—the cause 
of so much strife and bloodshed in the past—are lowered 
to admit a new era of internationalism which is surely com- 
ing. It is a nationalism woven not round a local or terri- 
torial loyalty, but round the finer and more abiding loyalty 
to an idea. : 


Quaid-i-Azam was not only Pakistan’s discoverer and 
the founder but he is also the guide of Pakistan. The 
foreign policy of Pakistan is based on what he said in Feb- 
ruary 1948: “Our foreign policy is one of friendliness and 
goodwill towards all the nations of the world. We do not 
cherish aggressive designs against any country or nation. We 
believe in the principle of honesty and fairplay in national 
and international dealings and are prepared to make our 
utmost contribution to the promotion of peace and prosperity 
among the nations of the world. Pakistan will never be found 
lacking in extending its material and moral support to the 
oppressed and suppressed peoples of the world and in up- 
holding the principles of the United Nations Charter.” 


dealers at 25 cents per tael, bringing a net profit of Y3.24 
per. catty. Fruit and ramie went the. same way. Farmers 
turned to trading for an easier and better living. They left 
their harvesting undone and went off to peddle eggs, and 
some even planned to hand over their land and go into busi- 
ness.. Many. traders and peddlers without licences appeared 
in Nanchang; Kungchow, Chintehcheng and other places in 
Kiangsi' province since the State-sponsored free market was 
opened. Most of these were unemployed residents who 
bought farm by-products from the peasants in city suburbs 
and sold them in the city. A fresh fish co-operative in Tai 
Ho county, Kiangsi, also suffered in business through re- 
duced supply because of the activities of unlicenced peddlers. 
Food companies began to compete with each other in buying 
pigs and some offered a higher price than others. In Hsin- 
yang alone, in Honan 35,000 head of pigs were obtained 
by buyers who came from places outside Honan province, 
in one month alone. 


The State markets have also had keen competition in 
the fish trade. Fishermen selling products on their own 
account, or dealers who buy and sell themselves can do 
business more conveniently and efficiently than the fishery 
co-operatives or stores which concentrate their operation, 
and can earn more profit. For this reason the fishermen 
are reluctant to get “‘organised’’ and most of those already 
roped in to the State or co-operative bodies are only no- 
minally organised. Nineteen out of 23 households in the 
Tanliu tsun fishery co-operative in Kwangtung have quitted 
the co-operative. In Shanghai the State companies came to 
a compromise. They decided to control the main kinds of 
fish, which the fish dealers were required to ‘sell to the aqua- 
tic products at official prices; but free business was allowed 
for the secondary kinds of fish. In all places business was 
enlivened after the opening of markets for free trade. Al- 
together about 12,000 million yuan of business is involved 
in the free market out of a total of about 46,000 million 
yuan. 

Since the relaxation of the control of the rural mar- 
kets in China there has been greater liveliness. But the 
question has still to be solved how to organise peasants’ 
trade in a better way, how to stabilise prices, and to prevent 
“blindness” in peasants’ trade. These are problems calling 
for speedy solution. Since the All-China Federation of 
Supply and Marketing Co-operatives issued its directive 
calling for “advancing sales on commission and organising 
peasants’ trade,” the Honan Supply and Marketing Co- 
operative organised an agency and exchange business in 
fruit-producing centres, thereby developing the function of 
small merchants and the peasants’ trade. More than 150 
agencies and exchanges were restored in the province and 
preparations were under way to set up such agencies and 
exchanges in all parts of the province. 


The main business of the agencies is to make purchases 
on behalf of travelling merchants, to sell and buy on con- 
signment and to organise purchases and sales with agricul- 
tural producer co-operatives and small traders. The main 
business of the exchanges is to organise on-the-spot trade 
and exchanges among peasants and small traders. The 
agency business has numerous advantages. Both agencies 
and exchanges provide facilities and give good service to 
both sellers and buyers. All the peasants have to do is to 
deliver their produce to them and sale will be effected by 
them on their behalf. The agencies handle contacts with 
buyers, weighing, settlement of accounts, payment and taxa- 
tion. Some agencies will buy any commodities unsold on 
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the very day; some agencies provide living quarters and 
food for the travelling traders. Small traders and peddlers 
who buy through agencies may select their purchases. More- 
over, procedures of purchase are very simple, and traders 
and peddlers need not worry about purchases and do not 
have to make unnecessary trips. Hence, the peasants, small 
merchants and peddlers prefer to do business through these 
agencies and exchanges. Peasants in the mountainous areas 
who were beyond reach of the peddlers because of poor com- 
munications had to let their ripe fruit rot, so fruit exchanges 
were set up in a central locality where they could dispose 
of their produce and return home the same day. In one of 
them about 100 buyers and sellers did dairy business and 
commission on the deals amounted to between five and 
seven thousand yuan. Later the locality became an ex- 
change market. At Hsiaoyi the supply and marketing co- 
operative set up an exchange and in a fortnight sold 30,000 
catties of vegetables, fruits and chicken, while the produce 
brought to the market increases daily. 


As the agencies and exchanges are maintaining con- 
nections with the peasants on the one hand and with small 
traders on the other, these activities play a certain part in 
stabilising the market. An agency handles about 4,000 
eatties of produce on the average daily. The agencies and 
exchanges take the place of the old-type brokers. The main 
difference seems to be that they earn commissions; the capi- 
talist broker made profits (perhaps a little less!). It be- 
came necessary to indoctrinate the Party workers against 
undue suspicion and obstruction and care was taken to show 
them how different were these agencies under the leadership 
of the Socialist market, and the old-type brokers. Some of 
the agents to be organised also had their doubts about the 
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Neither the Party nor the State officials in China have 
recaptured their first fine rapture about the basic level elec- 
tions. A prodigious amount of time, trouble, and talk was 
devoted to the pioneer experiments in 1953. It was an 
entirely new development for China and thus possessed the 
aura that is bestowed on all the novelties of modern Western 
civilisation. Moreover it offered for the first time a peace- 
ful solution to the agelong problem of succession, hitherto 
always solved by violence—whether through invasion or re- 
bellion and civil strife. They were a good deal more suc- 
cessful than had been anticipated—and in some instances 
a bit too successful from the viewpoint of the Party workers. 

But while the dictatorship of the few is thoroughly in- 
stalled at the apex of power, as it always was under the old 
Imperial system, there has been an unparalleled ‘“consulta- 
tion of the masses” in practice. Never in all history have 
there been so many meetings as in Communist China, and 
though in some provinces the cadres wilfully fell down on 
their job and never even summoned local people’s con- 
gresses, over the greater part of the country they have met 
regularly. Their job was chiefly to obey orders and help 
the Party and State workers in their tasks—not to put other 
officials in their place. They were to be the aides and in- 
struments of the bureaucracy, not their bosses. But some 
did manage to unite the two functions of help and criticism, 
and in any case the development was not the least of the 
useful changes of the past decade. In some of the cities, 
notably in the case of Canton, the elections produced re- 
presentative loca] and county councils, and introduced both 
into the provincial people’s councils and into their repre- 
sentatives in the National People’s Congress many good men 
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permanence of the new system; some feared that the scope 
of business would be too small and unprofitable; and some 
were afraid that all the profits would go to the State. After 
their misgivings were dispelled and the ideological prepara- 
tions were complete, the personnel of the agencies were 
enlightened on the new business etiquette and service attitude 
(“the customer is always right”). 


In some parts of Kwangtung the cadres of the State 
Vegetable Company welcomed the free vegetable market 
with such enthusiasm that they thought they could rid them- 
selves of al] part in the business. They stopped controlling 
prices and supply and demand, and as a result prices and 
the amount of supplies fluctuated daily. Much of this work 
was doubtless an awful bore to the overloaded cadres, but 
the local traders and agents from other places were on 
the job, lowered their purchasing prices and raised their 
selling rates almost double. The State Vegetable Company 
thus had to step in heavily, told the purchasing stations to 
resume quoting purchasing prices and to purchase vege- 
tables, and took other measures. 


In the various countries around Chungking (Szechuan) 
merchants who had refrained from going to the city with 
their wares for some years, came to life again with the free 
market under State supervision and business once more 
boomed. The old native produce exchange was reorganised 
and revived under the name of the Municipal produce ex- 
change, and arranged that all deals by the merchants and 
traders from outside the city should be conducted under its 
leadership. The exchange co-ordinated, with the State com- 
merce and co-operative commerce units, the adjustment of 
prices. 


ELECTIONS IN CHINA 


apart from the great number of Party people who, by the 
single State system, put themselves on the councils all the 
way up to the National body. To that extent the elections 
became a vehicle on the will of the Party rather than of 
the people. But representative government was not built 
in a day and the foundations and framework are quite a 
lot to build upon. 

Some of the basic level elections were delayed and some 
appear to have been held over till January. But most of 
them had been completed by the end of 1956. An official 
report carried the irritating and now much too familiar Party 
cliche: “In the course of the elections, in many areas 
democracy was fully manifested, the masses were extensively 
mobilised to develop criticism of the work of the Govern- 
ment and the work style of the cadres.’’ Candidates for 
election were subjected to thorough examination. After the 
elections, therefore, said the report, “a new atmosphere 
emerged in various localities.” There are a few points to 
confirm the cliche. In the Tiehchuang hsiang of Chinwang- 
tao municipality, we are told, the people demanded the ré- 
placement of six of the 47 nominations. A people’s deputy 
in Chungking, who had shown inadequate concern for the 
living conditions of the people, was given many pieces of 
mind by angry constituents in the past and on this occasion 
conducted himself like a true politician seeking the votes. 
He even submitted proposals to the people’s council for the 
reduction of the grain tax and the granting of living sub- 
sidies to poverty-stricken households! 

It was also reported that meetings of the people’s con- 
gresses and councils held in different areas after the con- 
clusion of the elections had generally been properly con- 
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ducted, and that the former defect of “formalism” had been 
overcome, But the prize deputy seems to be the one in 
Chinghai province, who put forward plans for an increase of 
30,000 mow in paddy fields. 


, It is stated that the proportion of voters who took part 
in the elections this time all registered an increase over 
the previous elections. Statistical returns from 1,287 basic 
level constituencies in 21 provinces and municipalities 
(among them Shansi, Heilungkiang, Kansu, Shantung, Honan 
and Peking) the percentage of voters who exercised their 
right was 92.9 per cent. The number deprived of the right 
to vote also showed a great reduction compared with the 
first elections. Returns from more than 1,000 basic level 
units in 16 provinces and municipalities show that only 0.48 
per cent were still deprived of voting rights. In 27 counties 
of Shansi 81.5 per cent of the former landlords and rich 
peasants had had their status (as outlaws) changed and had 
taken part in the elections, while more than half of those 
persons placed under surveillance had had that surveillance 
removed and political rights restored. Information from 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs indicated that there had 
been a few areas in which the political significance of these 
basic level elections had not been fully understood and 
where democracy had not been fully manifested, the cadres 
hurrying the task through merely for the sake of getting it 
over with. In order to correct deviations and to settle 
questions left behind by the elections, emergency measures 
were instituted for the rectification of defects. 


The basic level elections for the rural and urban dis- 
trict councils attracted so little attention when they began 
that the Peking People’s Daily was moved to write about it 
and to urge that they be given greater notice. It pointed 
out that 821 counties and cities throughout the country were 
engaged in these elections, and it suggested (despite the 
admission of public indifference) that the elections were 
going on “with great enthusiasm which stimulates closer ties 
between the Government and the people.’ But in some 
places, it says, not enough care had been taken and no effort 
was made to arouse interest locally. Production could only 
go forward well, it said, if the elections were carried through 
well, for only so could the people check on the work of the 
government and, through public criticism, improve the way 
the cadres are working. The trouble is that too often the 
officials strongly object to being pilloried or criticised and 
the people act accordingly. 


The elections were first held and completed in Peking. 
On October 27 it was reported that the local district elec- 
tions in Tientsin had also been completed and preparations 
were being made to convene district people’s congresses to 
elect new district people’s councils. A total of 2,444 de- 
puties were elected this time—28 per cent more than in 
the last election. Some 29 per cent of the newly-elected 
deputies were workers and the percentage of deputies be- 


longing to various democratic parties and groups increased . 


by six per cent. 


There was also an increase in the number of indus- 
trialists, businessmen, and members of their families elected. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the electors voted, including former 
landlords. 


The basic level elections were completed in Shanghai 
by the end of October, and 3,480,000 electors (98%) went 
to the polls. More than 8,000 deputies were elected to the 
district and hsiang congresses, and many of them were “out- 
standing people who emerged during the high tide of social- 
ist transformation in the winter and spring.’”’ The number 
of industrialists and businessmen elected this time was 
greater than in 1953. Prior to the elections the voters dis- 
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cussed the candidates jointly nominated by the Communist 
and democratic parties and people’s organisations. Among 
those who voted were over 10,000 former landlords. Ques- 
tions were raised some weeks before about the postpone- 
ment of the basic level elections, due every two years in 
China. The two-year term of many of the people’s con- 
gresses in some village-groups (hsiang) and towns expired 
long ago. It was explained by the Civil Affairs Department 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs that when the first 
general elections were held people’s congresses in a few vil- 
lage groups and towns had already been set up in 1953. But 
most of the local people’s congresses at village-group, town 
and county levels or above were convened in 1954. Under 
these circumstances, if there were no unified provisions, 
there would not only be a discrepancy between the time -f 
elections for basic level people’s congresses and the time of 
elections for people’s congresses at county and city level or 
above, but because of the difference in time between various 
basic-level elections, there would be elections going on every 
year if each basic-level unit were to hold elections as soon 
as the two-year term of its local congress is over. 


Therefore it was decided at the session of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the NPC on March 10, 1955, that the 
elections be held in 1956 on an exact date to be prescribed 
by that Committee. It had decided that this year’s elections 
should take place between July and December, and that 
basic-level elections should all be completed by the end of 
November. In this way, the expiration of the term of local 
people’s congresses at various levels, and the time for holding 
elections, will generally be identical. 


Reference is then made to the State Council’s directive 
on election work in 1956. This emphasised the need of 
making a success of the examination of voters’ qualifications; 
of mobilising the voters to take a conscious and enthusiastic 
part in the elections so as to ensure that the number of 
voters who take part are greater than those who voted pre- 
viously. The work of choosing deputies had also to be 
improved, and progressive and exemplary personages in 
Socialist construction and transformation campaigns, and 
exemplary personages in other fields of work, elected to the 
organ of political authority. Only by meeting these three 
demands could the State organs be brought into closer con- 
tacts with the masses and the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship be consolidated. 


The question was also asked as to why election districts 
in the rural areas should be demarcated on the basis of 
production units. It was explained that this is because 
most of the peasants have now joined APCs and these col- 
lective economic organisations have become the principal 
premises of their daily activities. Therefore rural election 
districts should be demarcated on the basis of production 
units and in accordance with the size of the APCs. In the 
case of smaller co-ops an election district may comprise 
one or more co-ops. In larger co-ops, several election dis- 
tricts may be demarcated in accordance with the place of 
residence of members of various production teams. Voters 
who have not joined APCs should be included in their nearby 
election districts. 


There has been little change in the list of voters in the 
past two years, and so the masses knew very well who has 
the right to vote and who has not. Moreover, the original 
voters’ registration books could be used for reference, but 
a discriminating examination may be made of those who 
should be given the vote according to law and those who 
should be deprived of the right. During this year’s elec- 
tions the original registration list had to be checked against 
residents’ -books in an overall manner and a universal re- 
gistration of voters undertaken. After the voters’ lists have 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF JAPAN 


By Morio Yukawa 


(Director, Economic Affairs Bureau, Japanese Foreign Ministry) 


One of the most important facts about the Japanese 
economy is that foreign trade is its life-line. This fact 
cannot be repeated too often. Recent developments in the 
United States have led us to feel that, because of its very 
obviousness, it may tend to be overlooked, or at most, dis- 
missed with a casual wave of the hand. Japan, with its 
teeming population in its narrow islands, devoid of ade- 
quate natural resources, has to import every year vast 
quantities of staple foodstuffs and industrial raw materials 
to maintain the livelihood of her people. The foreign ex- 
change necessary for such imports must be earned by ex- 
ports, and the whole national economy can thus be said to 
be dependent on the earnings of Japan’s foreign trade. 


It is in this connection that Japan’s so-called ‘Dollar 
Drive” derives its extreme importance. By the words 
“Dollar Drive’, we do not mean a mere rush to convert 
cheap and shoddy goods into dollars. We need the dollars, 
naturally, but we also need the lasting good-will and ap- 
preciation of the overseas consumer public. So the post- 
war “Dollar Drive” is being made raising the quality of 
the export commodities, maintaining fair export prices, by 
intensified market research, and by public relations activities 
to dispel, as far as possible, the mistaken notion that all 
Japanese goods must be shoddy and cheap. It might be 
well to add, at this point, that Japan grants no export sub- 
sidies whatsoever. 


In the postwar foreign trade, the lack of currency con- 
vertibility and the international dollar scarcity have posed 
a severe obstacle in the way of smooth multilateral opera- 
tions. For instance, even if Japan’s exports to the sterling 
area or other open account areas were to be expanded, the 
foreign exchange accruing therefrom cannot: be used for 
imports from the dollar area; it therefore stands to reason 
that imports from the dollar area must depend, as a pre- 
requisite, on dollar earnings. The promotion of trade 
through the so-called “Dollar Drive’ was therefore an 
absolute necessity from the viewpoint of rehabilitating the 
national economy, and this necessity still exists in view of 
the fact that even the convertibility of the pound sterling 
has not yet been regained. 


Characteristics of Japan-U.S. Trade 


‘ This leads to a few comments on the special charac- 
teristics of Japan’s trade with the United States. In the 
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been published, anyone who had any objections regarding the 
lists might appeal to the Election Committees. 


New voters’ cards were issued to all voters, including 
those who have reached the age of 18 by the day of the 
elections. These voters’ cards can only be used for taking 
part in elections, not as identity cards. Election work in 
the minority nationality areas is also to be carried out in 
accordance with the spirit of the State Council’s directive 
on election work in 1956. 
were held throughout the country, in some minority areas 
they could not be held because conditions were not ripe. 
This time the provincial or autonomous area authorities may 
make proposals and submit them to the State Council for 
approval as to whether or not these areas are now ripe. 


When the first general elections’ 


postwar trade with the United States, Japanese imports 
have increased to the point where it is now almost impos- 
sible to bridge the gap between imports and exports. The 
change in the international situation after the war has led 
Japan to import various foodstuffs and raw materials from 
the United States, which were formerly obtainable from the 
neighbouring East Asiatic market. As a consequence, im- 
ports from the United States increased spectacularly, while 
on the other hand”exports to the United States have not yet 
reached a similar level. In spite of the “Dollar Drive” 
mentioned above, the gap between imports and exports has 
thus become a chronic feature of the United States-Japan 
trade scene. 


Though Japan’s dependence on the United States 
market has grown, both for imports and exports, Japan’s 
export industries are still far from being on a strong and 
healthy basis. The loss of the East Asiatic market after 
the war has increased Japan’s dependence on other areas, 
and especially, her degree of dependence on the United 
States market has grown enormously; but her actual export 
records have not yet attained the levels which such depen- 
dence would warrant. Furthermore, in our postwar exports, 
there are no major items comparable, for instance, with the 
raw silk of the prewar period, most of them being minor 
items manufactured by economically precarious small-scale 
industries. Japan’s exports to the United States consist of 
the sum total of a large number of such small items, the 
producers of which depend for their economic existence 
mostly on the United States market. It follows, therefore, 
that such businesses are extremely sensitive and vulnerable 
to the fluctuations of United States market conditions. 


Since the latter half of 1954, Japanese exports have re- 
covered lost ground to a certain degree, and exports to the 
United States have also considerably increased. This has 
been, however, a mixed blessing in the sense that it has 
brought to the surface the problem of competition between 
Japanese exports and the products of the United States do- 
mestic industries. The problem of how far a domestic in- 
dustry should be shielded from foreign competition is one 
which we realize to be a knotty one. We understand full 
well the difficulties which the United States Administration 
must face when one of its domestic industries demands pro- 
tection from foreign imports, especially in view of its long- 
standing policy of free trade. Its predicament in such a 
case might be compared to that of the superintendent of an 
orphanage, when her own children complain that she is 
giving all the candy to the orphans, instead of to them. 


Be that as it may, however, it is with regret that we 
note the upsurge of a wave of movements in the United 
States with the avowed purpose of restricting imports, rais- 
ing tariffs, imposing quotas, or assessing dumping duties 
against Japanese commodities. The problem of discrimina- 
tory State laws against the sale of Japanese textiles is 
viewed with greater concern in Japan than is generally 
realized in the United States, because we have strong reason 
to believe that such laws are violations of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between our two 
countries. Generally speaking, the complaints of the pro- 
tectionists in the United States seem to be directed against 
excessive concentration of foreign exports on the United 
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States market, excessive concentration on specific commo- 
dities, the taking of unfair advantage of the United States 
free trade policy by the exporting countries, and the reduc- 
ing of the effect of tariff concessions granted to the United 
States through trade and foreign exchange restrictions on 
the part of the exporting countries. 


What are the answers to these points in Japan-United 
States trade? Japan has no intention of concentrating her 
exports solely on the United States market, and she is mak- 
ing efforts to diversify her export markets 2s much ag pos- 
sible. However, because of the fact that convertibility of 
currencies has not yet been regained, and because Japan, 
as a member of the community of free nations, cannot expect 
a substantial increase in her exports to Communist China 
and other East Asiatic markets, it is only too clear that 
relatively larger amounts must, of necessity, be exported 
to the United States and other dollar area markets. In 
Japan’s case, her imports from the United States far exceed 
her exports thereto; in other words, Japan is one of the 
best customers for United States products. If Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States have shown a favorable uptrend 
in recent years, the cause is the existence of an increased 
effective demand for Japanese products in the United States 
which has made such an increase in exports possible, as well 
as Japan’s own efforts through the “Dollar Drive’’. 


Almost the same argument holds true against the com- 
plaint that exports are concentrated on specific products. 
Japan has never intentionally or calculatingly taken advan- 
tage of the United States free trade policy to concentrate 
her exports on any particular item. The concentration is 
caused, rather, by the fact that the United States importers 
tend to focus their order on a particular item which they 
find is profitable. Without going into the matter of where 
the responsibility lies for such a situation, the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese industries concerned fully 
recognize that conflict with United States domestic indus- 
tries which may be caused by excessive export concentra- 
tion on any specific product should be avoided as far as 
possible, and from the broad standpoint of stabilizing and 
improving economic relations with the United States, mea- 
sures to avoid flooding a particular segment of the market, 
to diversify exports, to maintain fair export prices and 
good quality standards, as well as to streamline sales chan- 
nels in export transactions, have been studied and put into 
effect as far as possible by way of laying the foundation 
of a sound export policy. 


It causes the Japanese some astonishment to learn that 
some Americans actually believe that the Japanese systema- 
tically increase their exports of a particular commodity to 
the limit,, and then, when complaints are raised, just as 
systematically switch to another. Nothing can be further 
from the truth, as anyone will recognize who realizes the 
extreme caution that the Japanese exercise in the problem 
of exports to the United States. " 


Japan stiJl has some trade and payments restrictions, 
which were initiated in the immediate postwar period when 
her balance of foreign payments was extremely precarious. 
Indeed, Japan jis still not entirely out of the woods in this 
respect, and so the remaining restrictions limit to some ex- 
tent the effect of Japan’s tariff concessions to other coun- 
tries. However, these restrictions are not applied discrimina- 
torily to the United States alone, and it is Japan’s intention 
to gradually remove such restrictions which limit the effect 
of tariff concessions through the materialization of the trade 
and payments liberalization measures advocated by the GATT 
and the IMF. 


ual 


The problem of the exporting country’s wage level is 
one in which the United States has always shown great 
concern. To get the proper perspective, however, the wage 
level of a country should be evaluated in its relation to the 
national income, or living standard, of that particular coun- 
try. From this viewpoint, Japan’s wage level is not by any 
means low. If the United States were to insist that she 
would not import from any country where the wage level 
is lower than her own, compared on the basis of nominal 
wages converted into a common denomination § through 
foreign exchange rates, she would find herself in the un- 
happy position of being unable to import anything from 
any country—which is manifestly absurd. 


United States Trade Policy and Japan 


Japan is viewing with concern the recent rising trend 
of protectionism in the United States, not only on our own 
account, but also on behalf of the United States. From 
the United States standpoint, surely larger imports will 
lead to greater power to purchase United States products 
on the exporting country’s side, which means that the in- 
crease in United States exports will serve, in its turn, not 
only to enhance the prosperity of the United States economy 
alone, but also to foster stronger economic bonds between 
the free nations. Japan appreciates very highly the fact 
that the existing United States trade policy has been firmly 
based on free trade, and also the efforts of the United 
States to obtain Japan’s accession to the GATT. Japan, 
on its part, intends to accelerate the liberalization of its 
trade through full cooperation with the GATT and the 
IMF, but in this matter, she has to ask for further sympa- 
thetic cooperation and support from the United States, 
which hag a decisive influence on the trend of world trade 
and economy. In this connection, it is regretted that the 
import restriction movements against Japanese goods in the 
United States have given the countries which have invoked 
Article XXXV of the General Agreement against Japan a 
most convenient argument for refusing withdrawal of their 
unwarranted invocation. 


The resumption of normal diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union is near, and it is naturally expected that 
the economic relations between the two countries will be 
furthered to a certain extent. There has also been a strong 
public desire in Japan for the expansion of trade with Com- 
munist China. I would like to stress that Japan, as a mem- 
ber of the community of free nations, has not the slightest 
intention of modifying its policy of cooperation with the 
free world. However, I feel constrained to add that move- 
ments for restriction of imports from Japan in the United 
States have already caused considerable restlessness on the 
part of the Japanese industry, and that if actual import 
restrictions were to be put into effect, such a fact would 
most assuredly play into the hands of the vocal minority 
of the anti-American segment of our people. This possibi- 
lity causes the Japanese Government and business com- 
munity the most lively concern. 


Japan does not stand alone in feeling apprehension 
over the growing intensity of import restriction movements 
in the United States. The world seems to be hovering on 
the brink of a new phase of the cold war between East and 
West; all the countries of the free world look up to the 
United States as their mainstay in economic as well as 
political affairs. Therefore, the American people should 
take full cognisance of the fact that their every action, how- 
ever slight or unpremeditated, casts an influence out of all 
proportion to the original intent on all the free nations, 
especially in this important stage of the world’s affairs. 
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Industrial Production: Industrial production index for 
October recorded a new postwar high at 227.1 or 1% above 
the index 224.9 for September, all on the basis of 1934-36 
average. Compared with the same month a year ago, it is 
22.2% higher. 


Treasury Financing: Fiscal operations for the current 
fiscal year will result in a net withdrawal of funds from the 
private sector of some Y90,000 millions. When we recall 
the fact that Y98,000 millions net disbursement was anti- 
cipated at the beginning of this fiscal year, there is a wide 
difference of some Y190,000 millions between the two. This 
may be explained by an unexpected gain in natural increase 
in taxes and business revenues of such public corporations 
as National Railways, and Telegraphs and Telephones, re- 
flecting continued prosperity, while there was a big decrease 
in the payments from the Foreign Exchange Fund Special 
Account because of greater imports of goods. 


Fund Employment Committee: With a view to secure 
better cooperation on the part of the commercial banks to 
the prosecution of financial policies by keeping close con- 
nection between them and the Government, the Finance 
Ministry hopes to create a committee, provisionally named 
Fund Employment Committee, each in the Federation of 
Bankers Associations of Japan and Association of All Finan- 
cial Institutions, and is now talking over the concrete plan 
with said Federation. This new committee is to be endowed 
with the characteristics both of the existing Voluntary Loan- 
Regulation Committee, which has the object of curbing ex- 
tension of loans for nonessential purposes, and of Invest- 
ment and Financing Committee, which aims at effective 
employment of private capital funds in cooperation with the 
Government. The standing committee will include, in addi- 
tion to the Bank of Japan and commercial banks, the Finance 
Ministry and the Economic Planning Board, and even other 
Ministries such as the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry may also be represented, if and as needed. The 
Finance Ministry designs to have the Government’s views 
of things well understood through the instrumentality of 
this new committee, and thus to facilitate coordinated work- 
ing of Government finance and private banking and finance. 


4 Outlook: The report of the Economic Planning Board 

for December mainly dwelt on the retrospect of 1956 and 
on the problems to be encountered hereafter. While ap- 
proving of the economic expansion for the past two con- 
secutive years, it pointed out that there recently appeayed 
unfavorable trends in the phases of prices, international 
payments, monetary situation, etc. As to the future, it 
stressed the need of paying attention to (1) the Suez situa- 
tion, (2) investment activity mainly for expansion of basic 
industries, and (3) the trend of home consumption. In 
conclusion, the Board stated, if a stable economic growth is 
to be continued for the future, undue expansion of invest- 
ments must be curbed and stability of the currency value 
be ensured. 


Output of Rice: The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry estimated actual yield of rice in 1956 to be 69,750,- 
000 koku (1 koku equals 5 bushels approximately), or the 
third bumper harvest ever recorded next only to 1955 and 
1933. 


Plant and Equipment Investments: According to a 
survey made by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry as to the investment plans for fiscal 1957 of 709 
industrial companies of 14 different businesses, the following 


facts are disclosed: (1) that investment plans for fiscal 
1957 total some Y687,200 millions, which is an increase of 
14.9% as compared with the actual results estimated for 
1956 of Y598,500 millions; (2) that of this total Y427,900 
millions or 62.3% is for such as electric power and iron- 
steel, where shortages are felt, and new industries as oil 
and chemicals, indicating 37.3% increase on the average 
from 1956; (3) that there remains Y259,200 millions for 
all other industries, which means some 10% decrease from 
1956. Officials of the Ministry see the tendency for a rise 
in industrial investment to pass the peak in April-June next 
year, and will flatten out at about the level of October- 
December, 1956. They see little fear of excess investments 
as spoken of in some quarters. 


Corporate Income: The declared incomes of 485 big 
corporations (with capital stock of more than Y100 millions 
each) making settlement of accounts at the end of Septem- 
ber last, as disclosed by the National Taxation Office, amount- 
ed to Y127,400 millions, showing 30.7% gain as compared 
with the previous half-yearly period ending March. 


Individual Income: The Economic Planning Board 
made public its estimate of individual income for January- 
September this year. It shows a gain of 13% from the 
same period last year (Y4,288,500 millions) at Y4,847,100 
millions, mainly in increased incomes of individua] business- 
men engaged in trade and industries, of rents and interests, 
etc. It may be inferred from this that the total national 
income for this calendar year will be 14-15% more than 
last year. Taking into account the price rises, the real in- 
come will be about 11% greater than a year ago, which is 
quite singular. 


Year-end Money Situation: Bank of Japan note issue 
rise in December went 12% above the same period of the 
previous year (Y149,300m.-rise as against Y125,500m.-rise 
for the prey. yr.). This increase is seen as the result of 
active cash demands reflecting favorable business conditions 
which pushed workers’ income and consumption upward. In 
contrast, Treasury excess payments over receipts totaled only 
Y50,600 million (Y127,400m. in excess payments for the 
cor. pd. of prev. yr.). This notable dip was due to big with- 
drawal of funds by the Treasury, mainly in tax receipts, 
which greatly overshadowed the rise in Treasury outgo, 
chiefly for rice payments and Gov’t workers’ year-end allow- 
ances. Consequently, the December money market turned 
busier. And Bank of Japan credit outlays swelled by 
Y97,500 (¥1,100m. dip for cor. pd. of prev. yr.). In view 
of this situation, and to help ease the market, the Finance 
Ministry bought Y8,000 million in financial bonds held by 
commercial banks, with reserves in the Trust Funds Bureau. 


Year-end Business Trends: December commodity mar- 
ket trends were mixed. Suez influences had a general firm- 
ing effect on the commodity markets. But come December, 
whereas copper, cement, lumber, coal, petroleum and sugar 
were continually firm, textiles and crude rubber reacted 
downward and steel was still weakening. However, basic 
market trends are still considered firm as the commodity dips 
have merely cut off the excessive, speculative rises up to 
now, and the demand trend is still active. Retail business 
trends, both city and local, are quite favorable reflecting 
the swelling consumer buying power. With overall year- 
end business active, corporate profits rising and fund supply 
easing, this year-end like the previous one, was compara- 
tively calm with hardly any mass realizations. 
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ECONOMIC NATIONALISM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By H. R. Reyes 


(Director, Chamber of Commerce of the Philippines) 


Economics is the science of production and distribution 
and consumption of wealth. It is coneerned with the acti- 
vities of men in the process of earning a living and of apply- 
ing income to the satisfaction of wants. Nationalism is 
the dynamic expression of the cultural and political activi- 
ties and ambitions of a nation. It must have a strong na- 
tional consciousness and self-interest. 

In line therefore with what the late President Quezon 
called this dynamic urge for economic nationalism, our 
nation must produce commodities for trade. Agriculture 
must be developed sufficiently; profitable agriculture through 
scientific and mechanized methods, sufficient capital, and 
rotation of crops so that our nation should be self-sufficient 
in foods. 

It is incredible but true that we have three times more 
lands than we need. Our country is an agricultural nation, 
a tropical country where vegetations abound and grow 
luxuriantly. But in spite of all these, we import every year 
agricultural and other food products which amounted to 
P295,942,000 in 1949 and P204,763,000 in 1955. 

We have the greatest coastline which is full of marine 
products, but due to our deficiency in industries for preser- 
vation of marine products and to our insufficiency of scientific 
methods, we have imported fish and fish preparations to the 
amount of P82,580,000 in 1949 and P25,753,000 in 1955. 

We can boast of large land areas devoted to the plant- 
ing and production of ramie. This area can still be en- 
larged to produce a greater volume to meet the demand of 
the nation. And yet we actually imported textiles amount- 
ing to P171,702,000 in 1954 and P170,641,000 in 1955. 

Because of these tremendous figures, the Filipino busi- 
nessmen should be given all the incentives and attractions by 
altering the conditions of investment opportunities, by creat- 
ing a favorable climate for investment; by changing the tax 
policies of the government; by giving more liberal credit 
facilities; by reducing the interest rate; by putting a high 
tariff wall to protect these local industries; and by limiting 
dollar allocations for these industries to Filipino nationals 
or corporations with 100% Filipino capital, instead of giv- 
ing them to aliens and alien-controlled corporations. 

It is a well-known fact that production is not enough. 
It is another well-accepted fact by Filipino manufacturers 
of sugar, shoes and similar commodities that their biggest 
problem is that of marketing. Sugar central, owned by 
Filipinos, can market their domestic sugar only through alien 
retailers. Our shoe manufacturers admit that 98% of their 
products are sold through alien retailers. The same is true 
with other similar products. It is unfortunate that one 
cannot have a house or any engineering structure built in 
the Philippines without buying practically all building ma- 
terials from alien merchants. 

Our NAMARCO is trying to help, but its attempts can 
barely scratch the surface of the domain influenced or 
directly controlled by. aliens. The ACCFA, through the 
FACOMAS, should be given more capital and facilities so 
that the FACOMAS can be utilized as the medium for the 
marketing of products of our medium-sized industries. It 
is not enough that we produce. It is also necessary that 
we create a public consciousness of Filipinos buying things 
Philippine. And so that we can help the consuming public 
buy commodities and necessities at low prices, we have to 
have dynamic and patriotic Filipino retailers and investors 


who will be satisfied with a small but reasonable margin 
of profit. 

The Philippines lacks the two most important ingre- 
dients of industrialization; namely, skilled men and capital. 
Industrialization means light, medium-sized and heavy in- 
dustries, and the Philippines, for the present, can embark 
only the first two types of industries which require moderate 
capitalization and skilled men. Like the proverbial seaman 
in the midst of the ocean but without a drop of water to 
drink, we have millions of unemployed but we have no 
skilled men for industries. Hence, our young men should 
be brought up and trained to love work. The majority of 
our academic high schools should therefore be converted 
into trade schools. 

As a start, this country should establish light industries 
in which a large part if not all the required raw materials 
should be locally available and these should be geared to 
supplying local needs. This part of the industrialization pro- 
gram should be left to private businessmen to exploit (pro- 
cessing of coffee, rice, ramie, fruits, fish, rubber, soft drinks, 
tobacco, abaca, coconut, plywood, construction materials, and 
the like). The processing of fruits is already well-establish- 
ed in this country in the well-known Bukidnon canning plant. 
I am thinking of the processing of mangoes. This fruit lends 
itself to dry processing or to canning. There are millions 
of good mango trees in this country which are considered 
the best in the world. 

Would it be strange to play on the idea of the great 
possibility of bottling soft drinks from the coconut and 
other palms to replace coca-cola, pepsi-cola and other im- 
ported beverages? This would not be amiss with the pre- 
sence of initiative and encouragement. 

Our import of tobacco products is tremendous. We 
can replace this by locally grown Virginia tobacco as has 
been proven two years ago. 

Ceramics and giass-making are other light industries 
that can take advantage of our natural resources. The 
Philippines possesses good clay and sand for the manufac- 
ture of chinaware and glassware. 

Other light industries can be developed from our waste 
materials. I refer to alcohol from molasses; hard board 
from coconut coir short fiber and dust; paper from baggasse, 
abaca and ramie wastes. 

The development of heavy industries, on the other hand, 
like the manufacture of base metals such as iron, steel, 
copper, nickel, manganese, and chromium should be left to 
the government because of the huge amount of capital re- 
quired. Without the metallurgical industries, the manu- 
facture of ships, heavy equipment and structural steel is 
impossible. Coking coal is essential’ but although this kind 
of coal is not abundant in the Philippines, charcoal can be 
a substitute. The country has abundant hardwood that can 
be converted into charcoal that can equal coke in properties. 
Where our government lacks the capital and the technical 
know-how in the development of these heavy industries, 
only then should foreign capital be invited to invest 
and foreign technicians be allowed to come in provided that 
the raw materials needed are available locally and that the 
products be not only dollar-saving but also dollar-produc- 
ing. 

In this age of government controls and_ restrictions, 
Filipino businessmen or capitalists are reticent to invest 
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Lepanto Consolidated Mining Co. in December produced 
3,873 tons of concentrates estimated to contain 2,075,930 
pounds of copper and 3,040 ounces of gold (returnable gold 
at 2,941.2 ounces). Ore treated during the month totalled 
36,102 tons with an average copper content of 3.09% and 
an average gold content of 0.108 ounce per ton. Copper 
recovery during December was 93.17%; gold recovery, 
77.75%. Production represented the result of 29 operating 
days. 

Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development Corp. in 
December shipped copper concentrates from its Toledo mine 
totalling 7,051 dry short tons containing 2,842,262 pounds 
of copper and 824.7 ounces of gold valued at P1,925,689 
and P57,729 respectively. In addition, 1,850 metric tons 
of pyrites valued at P37,000 were shipped to the Iligan, 
Lanao, plant of the National Power Corp. Shipments of 
iron ore from the company’s Mati mine for the month 
totalled 19,800 tons with an estimated value of P326,700. 
Total value of the month’s shipments of copper concen- 
trates, pyrites and iron was P2,347,118. Ore treated by 
the Toledo mill during the month averaged .57% copper 
and .01 ounce of gold per ton. 

Baguio Gold Mining Co. estimates the value of its 
December production at P809,181. This is based on the 
recovery of 2,705 ounces of gold from 11,616 tons of ore 
milled. 

Hixbar Gold Mining Co. sold all its unsubscribed capi- 
tal stock at P0.12 per share to stockholders. Proceeds of 
the sale will be used mainly for the completion of the floata- 
tion milling plant of the company’s mine on Rapu Rapu 
Island, off the coast of Albay province, Luzon. 

A firm called Republic Resources and Development Corp. 
is developing 65 mining claims in Apayao, Mt. Province, 
containing copper, gold, silver, lead and molybednum. 

Proposals for the lifting of import and exchange con- 
trols are considered. One is viewing with increasing alarm 
the steady drop in the value of the peso in the open markets 
of the world. Sen. Pedro Sabido stated that the shaky 
position of the Philippine dollar reserve. was responsible 
for the poor asking price of the peso. The foreign ex- 
change position of: the country was made worse by increased 
. imports from the United States while production remains 


their hard-earned money because of the ever-changing goy- 
ernment policies. If there are definite economic and mone- 
tary plans already approved by the government, it owes it 
to the people to make public pronouncements so that the 
Filipino investors may be guided accordingly. 

Among others, the government should create a favor- 
able investment climate by giving more protection to Fili- 
pino investors, traders and producers; more liberal credit 
facilities and less interest rates to Filipino nationals; less 
taxes and more tax exemptions; and higher tariff wall pro- 
tection to Filipino-owned industries. 

_ A consciousness should be developed to educate the 
people into preferring Filipino products to imported ones. 
This awareness should start with our highly-placed men in 
and outside the government. President Magsaysay took his 
oath of office on December 31, 1953 with a “Barong Tagalog” 
and a prosperous and successful home industry was re- 
born, Government offices should start using local products. 

Foreign investors in heavy industries should be invited 
only when the government finds itself financially incapable 
and provided that the raw materials can be had locally. 


virtually static. “However, we cannot increase production 
without foreign capital, which is reluctant to come to the 
Philippines because of import and exchange restrictions,” 
he alleged. 

Pres. Magsaysay is in favor of giving more autonomy 
to local governments. There is a growing clamor from 
local officials for greater independence from the national 
government. Several bills giving more autonomy to the 
local governments have been prepared. 

On the recommendation of the Agricultural Credit Co- 
operative Financing Administration, the board of directors 
of the National Marketing Corporation approved the initial 
importation of 2,000 sewing machines. This is part of the 
10,000 machines programmed by the ACCFA for use in the 
rural areas in order to augment farmers’ income. The 
ACCFA plan is to distribute these machines to farmers’ 
wives. The Central Cooperative Exchange—an agency of 
the ACCFA—will provide them with ramie fabric. Farmers’ 
wives in their spare hours will tailor the ramie into the 
fashionable Barong Tagalog which is the popular national 
attire of the Filipinos. Under this plan, it is expected that 
the cost of producing Barong Tagalog will be reduced by 
about 50% and at the same time additional income will be 
provided for the farm families. 


The China Banking Corporation appealed to the Supreme 
Court a recent ruling of Land Registration Commissioner 
Antonio Noblejas which denied the bank permission to re- 
gister in its name a newly acquired parcel of land in Manila. 
In refusing the registration of the land, Noblejas ruled 
that the deed of transfer in favor of the alien bank was 
unregistrable, as it violates the Constitution of the Philip- 
pines. The contention of the China Banking Corporation 
was that the General Banking Law grants commercial banks 
the right to acquire and hold real property under certain 
conditions. This argument was brushed aside by Noblejas 
on the ground that “the privilege of acquiring real property 
granted to commercial banks in Sec. 25 of the General 
Banking Act was not intended as an exception or amend- 
ment to, much less to operate in nullification of, the con- 
stitutional provision against acquisition of land in the 
Philippines by aliens.” 

The second Advanced Management Program which will 
be handled again by a faculty delegation from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, has been sche- 
duled for June 24 to August 17, 1957 at Baguio. The 
management seminar is an intensive administrative course 
for executives. Businessmen from Japan, Free China, In- 
donesia, Thailand, Burma and the Philippines attended the 
course in Baguio last year. 

Department of Agriculture estimates that overall palay 
production in 1956 was 74,348,900 sacks of 44 kilograms 
(97 lbs.), or 2.2 per cent higher than the 1955 output. The 
Department predicts that palay production in 1957 may 
reach 75,848,000 sacks. The increase in production is at- 
tributed to the extensive use of fertilizers and the moderni- 
zation of rice planting methods. 

Careful consideration of any further importation of 
canned milk into the Philippines was urged by Consolidated 
Philippines, Inc., which intends to start production and dis- 
tribution of “Darigold’. milk in June of this year. A re- 
presentative of the company said that his firm, and another 
one which is expected to begin operations in July, will have 
an estimated annual output of 1,500,000 cases each, enough 
to supply the country’s entire consumption. “Darigold” 
would retail for 25 to 27 centavos per 14-oz. can, as against 
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REPORTS FROM BANGKOK 


Prosperity 


Since World War II Thailand has continuously made 
progress in many ways. Production, trade, construction, 
transportation and irrigation have all been on the upward 
trend. To write about the recent economic development of 
Thailand would take a whole book. Nevertheless, it would 
be worth while just to mention here briefly some of the 
important economic projects which have been developed dur- 
ing recent years by the Government for the welfare of the 
country and its people. In 1955 the total area under public 
and private irrigation system was 3.5 million acres, an in- 
erease of 61 percent over that of 1952. The Government 
started the building of a barrage across the, Chao Phya River 
at Chainad in 1952 for the benefit of the central region of 
Thailand. The construction was completed in 1956 and the 
remaining work of installing related facilities and construct- 
ing the network of canals is to be completed in 1958 when 
additional areas of 2.3 million acres will be irrigated. 

Another project which primarily designed for the pro- 
duction of electric power is the hydro-electric power project 
at Yan-Hee, Northwest of Bangkok. The preliminary survey- 
ing of this project was completed in 1955 by the Govern- 
ment with the help of experts from the U.S. Bureau of Re- 
clamation. The project will be at a capacity of 560,000 
kilowatt. It will supply the central and northern provinces 
of Thailand with electricity at the estimated retail cost of 
about 40 percent cheaper than the present rate in Bangkok. 
The Yan-Hee hydro-electric power plants will not only pro- 
vide adequate and cheaper power supply, but it will also 


35 centavos for the imported varieties. The ‘“Darigold” 
product will be reconstituted milk made from imported pow- 
dered or skimmed milk. 

The following predictions for the Philippine economy 
were voiced by the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Philippines: Mineral production, especially of base 
metals, will be intensified in the face of increasing world 
demand. Production of export crops will increase as new 
products are brought out in the effort to bolster interna- 
tional reserves. Manufacturing production will increase as 
government programs and policies become more definite and 
as Japanese reparations goods and development loans flow 
in. There will be more election-year spending on non- 
liquidating projects. The chronic disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments of Philippine foreign trade will con- 
tinue and new measures will have to be found to minimize 
the effect of this situation. There will be more agitation 
for non-dollar trade. Inflationary pressures will increase 
from within and without. 

The Kodiak Exploration Co., an American mining firm, 
has submitted an offer to mine copper deposits in the cen- 
tral Philippine islands between Mindoro and Bohol. Two 
known deposits now under exploration in the region are the 
Pilar copper deposit in northern Panay and the Sipalay de- 
posit in southeastern Occidental Mindoro. There are other 
known deposits on Cebu and Bohol. 

Manila Stock Exchange recommended to Pres. Magsay- 
say the abolition of the tax on capital gains. A delegation 
led by Anselmo Trinidad, MSE president, told Pres. Magsay- 
say that elimination of the tax will encourage investment 
of hoarded capital in corporate securities and will result 
in the formation of more corporations. The tax on capital 
gains is a deterrent to the free flow of investments. People 
are often reluctant to risk their capital because of the high 
tax on capital gains. 


provide other benefits, such as flood control, irrigation and 
navigation for certain areas in the central and northern 
regions of the country. 

In the field of transportation, railways and highways 
are the main objects of development. The State Railways 
Organization of Thailand devoted most post-war years to 
the rehabilitation of the railway system which was badly 
damaged during the war. During 1952-1954 Thailand had 
a total of 3.333 kilometers of railway lines. In 1955 an 
extension of 500 kilometers. of lines was constructed and 
opened to traffic. This extension made traffic of goods and 
passengers to Laos and Cambodia possible. The Organiza- 
tion is now contemplating further extension ofan additional 
of 1,130 kilometers of railway lines in the near future. 

In 1952 the Government started a four-year plan to 
construct 5,392 kilometers of truck highways in various re- 
gions. By the end of 1955 Thailand had highways opened 
to traffic for a total length of 7,114 kilometers and 6,023 
kilometers nearing completion. 


Rice Trade with Hongkong 


Hongkong has always been an important market for 
for Thai rice. During the first six months of last year 
Hongkong imported a total quantity of 159,026 tons of 
rice as compared with 140,208 tons imported in the corres- 
ponding period of previous year, an increase of 18,818 tons. 
Thailand has been and is still the major source of supply 
of rice to Hongkong. During the first half of last year 
it imported from Thailand a total quantity of 97.982 tons 
which represents 61.7% of the total quantity of rice im- 
ported into Hongkong during this period. The secondary 
sources of supply are Communist China and Burma which 
during the aforementioned period supplied 25,483 and 25,358 
tons or 16% and 15.9% of the total quantity of rice im- 
ported into Hongkong respectively. The quantities of rice 
imported into Hongkong from various countries during the 
first half of 1955 and 1956 are tabulated as follows: 


(Quantity in metric tons) 


Year Thailand Burma China Pakistan Other Total 

1955 103,124 12,802 15,545 1,219 7,518 140,208 
13.6% 9.1% 11.1% 0.8% 5.4% 100% 

1956 97,982 25,358 25,483 9,517 686 159,026 
61.7% 15.9% 16% 6.0% 0.4% 100% 


From the above table it is interesting to note that 
Thailand, which used to supply Hongkong with 73.6% of 
the total quantity imported into Hongkong during the first 
half of 1955, only supplied 61.7% in the first half of 1956. 
What Thailand had lost had been taken up by Burma and 
China. Burma and China increased their supplies from 9.1% 
and 11.1% in the first half of 1955 to 15.9% and 16% in the 
first half of 1956 of the total quantity of rice imported into 
Hongkong respectively. Or to view from another angle Burma 
and China had increased their exports of rice to Hongkong 
from 12,802 and 15,545 tons respectively during the first half 
of 1955 to 25,358 and 25,483 tons respectively during the 
first half of 1956, a.100% increase in the case of Burma and 
70% increase in the case of China. It shows that Chinese and 
Burmese rice are gaining populsrity in Hongkong. How- 
ever, the increase in the quantity of Chinese and Burmese 
rice imported into Hongkong is believed to be made possible 
by the desire of the Hongkong Government to avoid the de- 
pendence on any particular source of supply. In other 
words, the present system of rice trade in Hongkong is 
responsible for the increase im the purchase of rice from 
Burma and China. 
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At any rate, during the second half of last year rice 
from Thailand coming into Hongkong gradually increased 
owing to lower rice prices in the home market while rice 
from Pakistan will be cut off completely owing to the 
current shortage of rice in that country. 


Favourable Trade 


Thailand gained an approximate 11 million US dollars 
balance in foreign trade during the first half of last year. 
Thailand exported to the value of $164,994,676 and imported 
to the value of $153,285,888. Thailand had to pay in foreign 
exchange for shipping, insurance and other costs and with 
this taken into calcuJation Thailand still enjoys a favorable 
balance, of approximately three million dollars. 

In 1955 Thailand exported 1,500,000 tons of rice but 
last year because there was no carryover Thailand exported 
a total of 1,300,000 tons. In the first seven months of 1955 
rice export tax yielded 98,772,128 baht while during the 
Same period last year a total of 81,340,380 baht was 
achieved. This is only about 17 million baht less than 1955, 
if consideration is taken of the fact that Thailand is ex- 
porting 200,000 tons less rice this year. 

Overall customs income is exceeding the budget estimate 
which is for the whole year, 1,656,610,000 baht. Actual 
income between January and September totalled 1,373,841,- 
707 baht. 


Thailand Exporting BCG Vaccine 


Thailand became an exporter of BCG anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine for the first time in history, when the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) began regular air shipments of 
Thai BCG vaccine to Dacca, East Pakistan. The first ship- 
ment of 10 litres, enough to vaccinate 40,000 children against 
tuberculosis, was flown to Dacca. Due to technical diffi- 
culties at its BCG manufacturing laboratory, Pakistan has 
been importing BCG vaccine for more than a year for its 
anti-tuberculosis vaccination campaign. 


The BCG laboratory in the Queen Saovapha Memorial 
Institute was established in 1952 and has since been produc- 
ing sufficient vaccine to meet Thailand’s consumption, 
roughly 3 litres a week. At the request of UNICEF, the 
Thai laboratory has increased its production in order to 
help the program in Pakistan. Plans are under discussion 
for the BCG laboratory further increase its output so as 
to be able to export BCG vaccine to Indonesia. The labora- 
tory’s full capacity is about 40 litres a week. 

Thailand’s own BCG campaign has already tested more 
than 6,000,000 young people and _ vaccinated 2,200,006. 
UNICEF has given vehicles, laboratory equipment, needles 
and syringes to the Government for this campaign. The 
World Health Organization advisers to the campaign have 
completed their assignments and left the country. The 
BCG work is now continuing entirely under Thai direction. 

As a result of the past program of promotion of the 
sugar industry through the Thai Sugar Industry Corporation, 
Thailand will not only be able to produce sugar adequately 
to supply its own requirements but also to export sugar to 
neighboring countries. As further steps to promote the sugar 
industry the Government plans to: 1—Stop all import of 
sugar. 2—-Exempt from import duty machinery and equip- 
ment for modernization of sugar plants. 3—Prevent com- 
petition from abroad in the form of shipment into the coun- 
try of skimmed milk as sweetened milk to be used in the 
place of sugar. 4—Collect reasonable taxes from sugar 
plants during the early stages of the industry, and exempt 
sugar-cane planters from stamp tax just as rice farmers 
are exempted. 5—Set up a special bank to assist sugar 
cane planters and sugar factories. 6—Improve communica- 
tions and irrigation for the sugar industry. 7—Find a 112 
million baht loan at reasonable interest for the corporation 
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to use in purchase of sugar cane between November 1 and 
April 30, so that there may be enough supplies for a whole 
year. The loan may be obtained from a commercial bank 
with sugar in the warehouse as security and with the Govern- 
ment as a guarantor. 


Trade with Japan 


Japan is distributing Thai and Burmese rice in Japan 
at the same price for similar quality but it is paying a 
higher price for Thai rice c.i.f.—about 19 US dollars per 
ton higher than Burmese rice. The Thai Government will 
ensure good quality of rice that will be shipped to Japan 
in future. Part of the plan is to limit milling of export 
rice only to large mills in Bangkok. Dissatisfaction had 
been expressed over existence of “foreign matter” in recent 
shipments to Japan and this rice was discovered to have been 
milled by small mills in the provinces. 


The chief trade problem is that Thailand imported more 
goods from Japan than she exported to Japan, these goods 
having come through Hongkong as well as directly from 
Japan. If only direct trade is concerned, the difference be- 
tween Japanese exports to Thailand and its imports would 
be around ten million US dollars but if Japanese goods from 


Hongkong are counted then the difference is large. Japan 
is not likely to buy any more rice from Thailand. Japan 
has increased, and is still increasing, purchase of other 


commodities of Thailand, in fulfilment of the spirit of the 
agreement on trade between the two countries which pro- 
vides that both governments should endeavor to balance the 
trade. Japan is now importing at least 70 percent more of 
minerals from Thailand than before, particularly tungsten 
and tin. Japan is increasing purchase also of maize, castor 
seeds and lac. 


This is the first time that Thailand has suffered an ad- 
verse balance in trade with Japan. During open account 
trade Japan had most times suffered an adverse balance. 
Japan is now having a second rice bumper crop immediately 
succeeding the previous bumper crop. This is unusual and 
cuts down Japan’s dependence on rice imports. Though 
Japan, with a growing population, will never be able to 
grow enough food for its people, it cannot find more ware- 
house space for imported rice and there is already much 
more rice than is necessary to feed the Japanese people. Be- 
sides the 130,000 tons of rice purchased from Thailand, 
Japan also bought 220,000 tons from Burma and 40,000 tons 
from Communist China at cheaper prices during 1956. 


Industrial Advance 


In accordance with a recommendation by the Ministry 
of Industry, the Cabinet Council has decided to promote 
food flour, milk and rubber goods industries. Existence of 
these industries would save the nation foreign exchange used 
for import. These industries provide employment and utilize 
raw materials of the country. The flour industry will produce 
about 3,000 tons of flour annually. The factories will use 
domestic raw materials, modern machinery, and produce 
about 150 tons annually. The rubber goods industry will 
produce yearly 150,000 pairs of rubber or rubber-soled 
shoes; 150,000 sets of rubber soles and heels; 50,000 bicycle 
tires; 100,000 imner bicycle tubes; 35,000 sets of bicycle 
tires and tubes. Théy will use Thai rubber, modern ma- 
chinery and produce goods of high quality. 


The Cabinet Council decided on a campaign to promote 
purchase of Thai products in preference to foreign products. 
The campaign is built around the slogan “Khon Thai Tong 
Niyom Thai” (Thai Must Prefer Thai Products). First 
target of the campaign will be children. It is handled by 
the Ministry of Culture and the National Culture Institute 
with assistance of the Ministry of Education. 
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HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 


Office Buildings: Tenants began moving into the new 
Commercial House on Queen’s Road Central last week. The 
multi-coloured 13-storey building cost about $1 million. The 
Commercial Press is occupying most of the ground floor 
and the basement. All upper floors consist of office accom- 
modations. About a block away on Pottinger Street, the 
Man Yee Building is nearing completion. The $6-million 
block will have two escalators linking the arcade on the 
ground floor fronting Des Voeux Road Central with that on 
the floor levelling with Queen’s Road Central. Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw and Company will occupy the northern end of the 
ground floor entering from Queen’s Road. Construction 
work on the sites of the new Chartered Bank, the new Jar- 
dine Building and the new HK Hotel continues at good 
speed. The demolition of the old structure at the corner 
of Queen’s Road Central and D’Aguilar Street has been 
finished and a little skyscraper is about to rise. 


Apartments: New apartment buildings recently an- 
nounced by various investment companies include a 6-storey 
block on Peak Road in front of Queen’s Gardens, a 17-storey 
structure on Leighton Road next to Embassy Court, two 
identical 12-storey buildings to be called Causeway Bay 
Mansion and Towning Mansion next to Victoria Park, the 
15-storey Coronet Court in North Point on part of the site 
of the former Luna Park, a 5-storey block at the junction 
of Gap Road and Tai Hang Road on the way to Repulse Bay, 
and the 4-storey Homantin Mansion in Kowloon. Construc- 
tion companies are already selling these flats while in some 
cases the site has not even been formed. These ambitious 
projects are not always backed by sufficient funds and have 
to rely on sale of flats for construction funds. In one of 
the recently completed so-called “luxury” flats, buyers find 
that construction materials used were very inferior and in- 
terior decoration and installations far from “luxury.” 


Progress of Construction: In the sound (everywhere 
the pile drivers) and fury (everywhere demolitions and 
scaffolding) of the apparently interminable building boom, 
real estate holders and speculators, construction companies 
and ‘tenant syndicates’ are vying with each other to build 
the most and the tallest. Today’s ‘the most’ is tomorrow’s 
third-best, and a building planned to be reaching up to 180 
feet is within a few days outdistanced by another plan which 
does it by 20 feet the better. 


That is not all of the sensational side of the current 
building race. What is one to think of such building pro- 
jects, now well advanced towards realisation, as one or two 
in the North Point district where six-storey houses only 
completed 2 or 3 years ago are being demolished to give 
way to new structures, not more elaborately put up, but 
growing to 15 or more stories skyhigh. In the same district 
where building has been ‘at its best’, well-built (by local 
standards) apartment blocks erected some eight years ago 
are also being pulled down for the purpose of ‘redeveloping’ 
the land, which means in this case erecting a 15 to 18 storey 
building containing nothing else but the ‘cubicle plus’ flats 
of the current Hongkong fashion. 

The skyline is changing with growing speed; and in 
several residential districts new streets, lanes, alleys are 
created by the progress of buildings all around. The various 
cheap housing estates, also in the North Point to Quarry 
Bay areas, including company housing for members of com- 
pany staff, will shortly bring about a remarkable shifting of 
population from other parts of the Colony to those districts, 
and within a few months from today that particular district 


will be peopled by another one hundred thousand persons. 
Imagine the arising problems of utility supplies including 
mxansport, not to mention the traffic jams which must snarl 
public and private transport on the way to the central dis- 
trict and back again, after 5 p.m. 


With the new buildings growing up like the proverbial 
mushrooms after the rain, new regiments of shopkeepers and 
restaurateurs are being arraigned, and the public will be 
regaled to ever more blazing, modernistic and hi-fi-blaring 
stores and ‘eateries’. The night clubs and dance halls are 
also expanding at a rate commensurate with the building 
speed. 


Over in the Tsimshatsui district, on the Peninsula, simi- 
lar conditions are observed as in the North Point and Cause- 
way Bay districts. In Tsimshatsui there has been carried 
on a building race for some time and old houses, built pre- 
war, seem'no longer to be in existence. Now, as in the 
above case in North Point, several post-war structures are 
being demolished to give way for taller buildings. That is 
twice in a decade ‘redevelopment’. Construction companies 
ard real estate holders no longer appear to be satisfied with 
6 to 8 stories; it has got to be from ten up, and preferably 
18 stories. 


The business of lift (or now more commonly called 
elevators) importers and installers is booming as the tall 
structures must be fitted with these contraptions, most of 
which being self-operated. A few years ago lifts were 
operating only in office buildings but now with apartment 
houses rising ever more menacingly into the sky, the elevator 
has become a necessity. Escalators is another new article 
of building fashion. They are bought by all ‘progressive’ 
people. 


In the districts populated by the ‘economically under- 
privileged’ the boom is also changing the face of old familar 
places. Where does the money come from for erecting all 
these towering ferro-concrete monsters? More intriguing is 
the question, where does the tenant get money to pay for 
more expensive accommodation? 


Low Cost Housing: The first 10-storey block of the 
Healthy Village on King’s Road completed recently by the 
HK Housing Society is the first low cost housing project with 
a lift service. Monthly rental is between $60 for 4-person 
flats and $95 for 10-person flats; all exclusive of rates. The 
construction cost of a 4-person flat is about $6,500 not in- 
eluding the value of land. The Society’s project includes 5 
blocks of 10-storey buildings on 2 adjacent sites adjoining a 
Government Quarry allocated by Government. The total 
area of two sites is about 2 acres. The complete project will 
have 595 flats accommodating 3,825 persons. 


City Hall: Very much publicity has been given to the 
proposed City Hall construction. The public has been wait- 
ing for work to commence but there have been continual 
delays. Nothing at present appears to be doing on the 
central reclamation so far as City Hall construction is con- 
cerned. The need for a City Hall has been stressed many 
times and if it had not been for the traditional lack of in- 
terest in the progress of public works in HK, a city hall 
would have been erected many years ago. Parks, open 
spaces and plazas are sorely lacking in HK. The central 
reclamation, to a small extent, is relieving this sad state; 
the Causeway Bay reclamation with Victoria Park and sports 
grounds was another welcome step in the right direction. 
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The reclamation in progress in Hunghom Bay may also add 
some open space to the people living in Kowloon. 


The City HalJl will, according to the approved design, 
comprise five units: the Central Block, the Concert Hall, the 
Theatre, the High Block and the enclosed Garden. The 
Central Block will house the main entrace hall on the ground 
floor, the ballroom on the first floor and the banquet room 
on the second floor. The ballroom will have a sprung wood- 
strip floor. The banquet room will be able to accommodate 
500 people seated at large tables and the central area of 
the floor will be sprung for dancing. The Concert Hall will 
have a seating capacity of 1,520. Two radio control rooms 
are situated at the rear of the Hall to handle the wireless 
broadcasts from the Hall; the controller will have an un- 
interrupted view of the entire hall and platform as well as 
over the ballroom. The Theatre on the north-south axis of 
the Central Block will accommodate 481 people; there will 
also be two radio control rooms at the rear. The High Block 
contains the Marriage Registry on the first floor; on floors 
above there will be libraries, lecture rooms, committee 
rooms, an exhibition room, a museum and an art gallery. 


Resettlement Estates: Due to the influx of Chinese from 
the mainland—often described as refugees but actually 
being people who emigrate from over-crowded coastal China 
and those who refuse to be exploited by Communists—and 
the high cost of accommodation in HK, Governmént was 
forced into construction of mass housing estates, usually 
referred to as “resettlement blocks”. Huge concrete build- 
ings were hurriedly put up and the teeming ‘refugees’ 
gathered into them. The shanty towns—a feature of all 
tropical and Far Eastern ‘urban areas’—are slowly decreas- 
ing in size, and illegally occupied Crown land (that is land 
owned by the community) is being vacated and put to better 
use than it was when the ‘squatters’ made such an unsanitary 
mess of it. The “resettlement estates’, in various parts 
of HK and Kowloon, are by no means an aesthetic joy; 
they are a dire necessity. Those who do not like them may 
proceed to Peking where multi-storey housing for the broad 
masses is being provided and the people are all so happy 
as can be seen clearly from published pictures in Peking 
where apple-cheeked boys and girls are bursting with healthy 
laughter. 


Another so-called resettlement building, the Lo Fung 
Ngam Estate costing about $2.37 million, is now under con- 
struction. It will have 8 blocks providing 1,496 rooms for 
about 7,500 persons. These blocks will be ready for oc- 
cupation during the second half this year. At the end of 
last year, similar blocks built by Government at Shek Kip 
Mei, Li Cheng Uk, Tai Hang Tung and Hunghom had a 
population of 102,901 persons. Other resettlement statis- 
tics follow:— 


POPULATION IN RESETTLEMENT AREAS AND ESTATES 


Resettlement Areas/ Population as at 31.12.56 


OES Male Female Children Total 
A. Temporary Cottage Areas 
(one-storey cottages and 
DUGE Me eters aia hina bipivie o.<.0 <e 23,468 21,952 27,423 72,843 
B. Emergency Accommodation 
at Shek Kip Mei (2- ani 
8-storey buildings) ........ 9,325 8,883 11,939 30,147 
. Multi-Storey Estates (six- 
and seven-storey buildings) 
Shek Kip Mei .......... 9,086 8,074 8,440 25,600 
Sa WOnens) Uk ieee cons 13,928 11,427 11,181 36,536 
Tal Hang) Tang, coq... 14,431 11,829 11,599 37,859 
REPIRTETAONT ac iaaielaies sien ono 1,055 £40 1,011 2,906 
Totals for Multi-Storey 
Estates © seeiperasccivanes 38,500 82,170 32,231 102,901 
Grand Totals ..:......... 71,293 63,005 71,593 205,891 
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PREMISES IN RESETTLEMENT AREAS AND ESTATES 


Domestic and Shop Premises occupied or ready 
for occupation on 31.12.56 


Premises occupied 


on hire/ Premises 
Resettlement purchase orrent owned Premises 
Areas/Estates agreement (other by owned by lotal 
than Government the Government and 
owned premises) occupier let for rent 
A. Temporary Cottage 
Areas (one-storey cot- 
tages and huts) ..... 2,210 10,787 1,004 14,001 
B. Emergency Accommoda- 
tion at Shek Kip Mei 
(2- and 3-storey build- 
WIGR ey aticicie sacle tie Cea — _ 4,803 4,803 
C. Multi-Storey Estates 
(six- and seven-storey 
buildings) 
Shek Kip Mei ...... —_ — 4,264 4,254 
Li Cheng Uk ...... — _— 1,327 1,827 
Tai Hang Tung .... — — 6,856 6,856. 
Bunehoni | cases sian _ —— 799 799 
Totals for Multi-Storey 
Estates e sies tants = = 19,236 13,236 
Grand Totals ........ 2,210 10,787 25,043 38,040 


School Buildings: In spite of the considerable number of 
schools put up during the past year by Government and pri- 
vate interests, there are still not enough schools to accom- 
modate all children of various age groups. More schools 
are being built and Government recently earmarked another 
$10 million for interest-free loans to private schools. Owing 
to the extreme shortage of land in urban areas in HK, Govern- 
ment is now constructing multi-storey school buildings with 
a covered playground on the ground floor in addition to a 
roof-playground instead of the conventional design of a 
two-storey school building with an open space as the play- 
ground. Private schools are following Government’s lead in 
this land-saving measure. One example is the new Raimondi 
College which the Catholic Mission plans to build on a small 
site at the junction of Robinson Road and Glenealy. In 
view of the steep slope between Glenealy and Robinson 
Road, the school will have 30 classrooms built at three levels 
with a separate entrance at each level. There will be 
three playgrounds: a covered playground at ground level, an 
intermediate covered playground and an open _ roof-play- 
ground. Other new schools now under construction include 
the Chui Chow School on Sai Yee Street, the St. Timothy’s 
School in Hunghom and the School of All Saints Church on 
Yim Po Fong Street. Work on the new Technical College 
in Hunghom will soon begin. The Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union recently fulfilled its pledge to contribute $1 million 
towards the building fund. 


Every week new projects for school constructions are 
being broached, and religious, philanthropic and money- 
seeking people combine in making Hongkong a scholastic 
paradise. Some educators think that private schools are 
usually regarded as a goldmine by operators, and that is 
often true; it is also true that education is sold at very low 
quality. However the missionary and properly government- 
supervised schools are doing a great job. School buildings 
are rapidly being constructed in ever more varied appearance 
and with architectural and colour-gay frills that are supposed 
to enhance the pupil’s and, perhaps, the underpaid teacher’s 
morale, Primary and secondary schools abound and some 
sectors of the city seem to contain nothing but schools. 
Many residential buildings are occupied to a quarter of the 
total space by ‘colleges’ and other schools with high-sounding 
descriptions like ‘academy’, ‘lyceum’, ‘tutorial institution’ 
ete. while actually being only English language schools where 
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assorted ladies and gentlemen, of all nationalities, do their 
best to impart some sort of education to unsuspecting 
‘children’—right up to 30 years of age. 

Export of Automobiles to China: In December last 
‘year 17 saloon cars were sent from here to China. Three 
were of German origin, one American and the rest British. 

Export of Strategic Commodities: Since the introduc- 
tion in May 1956 of the COCOM Exceptions Procedure, 
whereby the export of certain less important strategic com- 
modities may be exported to China and North Vietnam, 
there has been a steady increase in the volume of this type 
of licence according to the Director of Commerce and In- 
dustry. There has been, however, a tendency for local 
firms to specialise in this trade and there are now fewer 
individual firms participating in the scheme than there 
were when it was first introduced. The emphasis is still on 
iron and steel building materials and components, although 
some dealers requested to export such items as scrap rubber 
tyre cuttings, small diese] engines and parts, generators and 
surveying instruments. The quantitative control over most 
items of minor strategic significance was lifted last year but 
the import of goods of a high strategic value remains under 
control. 

Tai Lam Chung Reservoir: Although the main dam at 
Tai Lam Chung is not yet complete, water has been ac- 
cumulating in the reservoir since last summer. By March 
this year there should be about 1,500 million gallons in 
store. Lady Patricia Lennox-Boyd, wife of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, will come here to open the outlet 
valve at the new Tsun Wan filtration plant on March 7th. 
Water from this new reservoir will then start to flow into 
the water distribution network adding 1,500 million gallons 
to the total water storage capacity. When the main dam is 
finished—probably by the end of this year—the reservoir 
will have a capacity of 4,500 million gallons which is about 
75% of previous maximum water storage capacity. 

Agricultural Show, 1957: It was disclosed at the recent 
Agricultural Show held in the Yuen Long Public Middle 
School that the local production of vegetables increased from 
326,588 piculs valued at $5.3 million in 1947 to 1,117,630 
piculs valued at $19.9 million last year. Reviewing the 
activities in agriculture, fisheries and afforestation last year, 
the Governor of HK in his speech at the opening of the 
1957 Agricultural Show said inter alia: The dry weather 
during the first half of 1956 caused considerable loss to 
paddy growers, particularly in the areas of Kam Tin, Sheung 
Shui and Fanling. However, the crop which has just been 
harvested was a good one and agricultural statistics show a 
distinct upward trend in production. Production per acre 
is high, but the area of land we have to farm is very limited. 
In order to maintain this high level of production it is 
necessary to keep up the fertility of the soil. The Govern- 
ment is carrying out a soil survey which would form the basis 
of a more scientific approach to the proper management of 
our farming lands. In irrigation the Kadoorie Agricultural 
Aid Association has rendered valuable assistance by giving 
cement (last year more than 2,500 tons), iron bars and 
substantial cash grants for the construction of dams, wells, 
channels, bridges, paths, etc. The cheaper Swine Fever and 
Newcastle disease vaccines which are now obtainable have 
made livestock raising a more profitable business. The 
elimination of tuberculosis infection from the dairy herds 
by slaughtering the infected animals was carried out by 
Government and generous compensation was paid for the 
loss of these animals. 

Greater attention is paid to the culture of fish in the 
ponds of the New Territories. Two species, Talapia and 
Milk fish, new to Hongkong, have been introduced and are 
under observation. A fish pond which will be used for ex- 
perimental and extension purposes is under construction at 
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Au Tau. The work on afforestation has been increased: this 
year Government planted 1,400 acres of young trees, which 
is 400 acres more than the target. 

New York Fair: Hongkong has decided to take part in 
the United States World Trade Fair to be held in New 
York in April. It will be Hongkong’s first appearance as 
an exhibitor at a trade fair in the Eastern part of the 
United States. The Hongkong Stand will cover about 1,100 
square feet. All the goods selected are products of local 
industries and represent nearly all items which may be 
freely shipped from here to U.S. or, alternatively, imported 
into U.S. under cover of Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin. 

Watch Exhibition: Swiss and British watches of the 
latest model will be displayed at the Exhibition of Watches 
and Clocks to be held on the site of the recent Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union fair at the Central Reclamation. HK- 
made watch cases will also be displayed. Local manufac- 
turers are now producing chrome, stainless steel and gold- 
plate cases but they are planning to make gold filled and 
solid gold cases soon. Because of the short notice given 
to world manufacturers, French and German makers are 
unable to take part in this fair. There will be no retail 
sales at the exhibition; only orders from overseas buyers 
will be taken. Last year, HK imported $113.9 million worth 
of watches and movements from Switzerland representing 
an increase of 54.2% over that for 1955. Tourists provide 
a steady demand for well-known brands because prices here 
are much cheaper than those offered by shops in countries of 
origin. However over 50% of watches and movements 
imported here are smuggled to Japan, Taiwan and SE Asia. 
In Japan, dealers in watches smuggled there pay neither 
import duty nor sales tax which add up to about 100% of 
the cost of the watch. Profits are also attractive in smug- 
gling watches to Taiwan and SE Asian countries. In return, 
smugglers get their funds back to HK through black market 
exchange operators or by bringing back US dollar notes 
which enjoy higher rates in the local market than in other 
countries. 

Serious Crime in 1956: Chief Justice M. J. Hogan in 
his speech at the opening of 1957 Assizes said that the early 
months of 1956 showed the highest crime figures ever re- 
corded in the history of HK but later in the year there was 
a reduction and notwithstanding the riots in October, the 
Police ended the year with a figure for serious crime actually 
453 less than the previous year. There were however some 
sharp increases in minor offences notably of 1,736 in simple 
larcenies and 516 in cases of unlawful possession. Mr. Jus- 
tice Hogan pointed out that the really disturbing thing was 
the drug traffic because despite the effort of the Police and 
other Government agencies little headway was made. He 
also opined that drug traffic is the root of most serious 
crimes in HK. 

M.V. Ommenkerk: The Royal Interocean Lines’ new 
passenger-cargo vessel “Ommenkerk” arrived here last week 
on her maiden voyage. The ship has an overall length of 
493’ 2”? and a breadth of 62’ 9”, a Service speed of 17 knots 
and a deadweight carrying capacity of 11,400 tons on a 
draught of 30’; the total balespace of 562,000 cubic feet in- 
cludes 10,550 cft for refrigerated cargo. The vessel has 
also accommodation for 12 passengers in single and double 
air-conditioned cabins. 

The Dutch Line is headquartered here and gives em- 
ployment to many ‘Chinese and Europeans living in HK. 
Royal Interocean Lines have an excellent record for reliable 
service and therefore their business has greatly improved in 
recent years and is considerably expanding. Hongkong 
has every reason to be happy and grateful that R.I.L. have 
chosen, of all East Asian centres, to use the Colony as their 
headquarters. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF TAIWAN, VIETNAM, INDONESIA, PHILIPPINES, 
CEYLON, MALAYA AND SINGAPORE FOR 1955 


All values are in US$ millions 
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MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN FAR EAST IN 1955 


In Burma, mineral exploration has 
been intensified, and new iron and 
tungsten ore deposits had been dis- 
covered as a result of this intensified 
effort. In Taiwan, coal production in 
1955 had shown an increase of 241,716 
tons as compared with that of 1954, 
and substantial increase has also been 
registered in most of the other minerals. 
Increasing geological surveys and 
mineral exploration had been made and 
mining and processing operations im- 
proved. In addition, various measures 
were taken for the promotion of the 
mineral industry. In Hongkong, a new 
lead and zine deposit has been pro- 
spected and the grade of iron ore had 
been improved as a result of beneficia- 
tion. India registered an all-round in- 
crease in the output of minerals, and 
several deposits were being explored in 
detail preparatory to mining. Perhaps 
the most important development that 
had taken place in the field of minerals 
in this-country was the decision to en- 
large greatly the government geological 
and mineral agencies in order to reach 
the targets of production envisaged in 
the Second Five-Year Plan period. Thus, 
the Geological Survey of India and the 
Indian Bureau of Mines were in the 
process of being enlarged and a new 
department of ‘Oil and Natural Gas 
Directorate’ has been constituted. In 
Indonesia, steps were taken to increase 
the coal production of ‘“Bukit-Assam” 
mine to 1.5 million tons per annum, and 
ways and means to improve the utiliza- 
tion of the “Umbilin” coal investigated, 
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these being the two principal coal mines 


in the country. The possibility of 
establishing a tin smelter has been 
studied. In Japan, industrial produc- 


tion was stepped up vigorously during 
1955. The production of metals, non- 
metals and petroleum shows a sharp 
increase. A new petroleum develop- 
ment corporation was established to 
promote oil prospecting in the country. 
In Korea, a five-year plan for increasing 
mineral production has been formu- 
lated. There was a considerable in- 
crease of mineral production in 1955 
as compared with that of 1954. Coal 


production showed 46 per cent increase. 


Lead production in 1955 was more than 
six times that in 1954, and produc- 
tion of amorphous graphite had in- 
creased by seven times during the 
period. Steady progress had also been 
made in the production of gold, silver 
and other metals. Production of 
minerals in Malaya has shown little 
change, and no significant new dis- 
coveries were made. Steps were being 
taken to accelerate the _ geological 
examination of large parts of the 
country by means of airborne magneto- 
meter and radio-activity surveys. 


In the Philippines, vigorous geologi- 
cal explorations of various types were 
carried out by both the government and 
the private enterprises in order to 
locate the existence of new commercial 
mineral deposits, especially of copper, 
chromium, iron ore, mercury and coal. 
Activity in petroleum exploration has 
been intensified. Exploration of nickel 
in lateritic iron ore continued to produce 
favourable results. In Thailand, lignite 
production showed an increase in 1955 
as compared with that of 1954. It was 
planned to increase lignite production 
to 200,000 tons annually.. New promis- 
ing gypsum deposits were found. The 
production of tin and tungsten also 
showed an increase. In addition, radio- 
active minerals were found in the tin_ 
tailings. 


FUEL RESOURCES IN 
FAR EAST 


In Taiwan, the demand for fuels as 
well as electric power has been in- 
creasing rapidly every year as a result 
of the expansion of industries in the 
province. Coal played an important 
role, but the demand for petroleum had 
been increasing more rapidly than that 
for coal. Indigenous crude oil produc- 
tion was small and a large quantity of 
crude oil had to be imported. The 
refinery capacity was, however,  suffi- 
cient. Taiwan also produced natural 
gas and coal gas, but the production 
was insufficient to meet local demands. 
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Electric power generating capacity had 
risen from 33,000 kilowatts to the pre- 
sent 336,100 kilowatts in a period of 
10 years. Taiwan also produced bagasse 
and alcohol as by-products of its sugar 
industry. 

In India, by far the most important 
industrial fuel is coal, the production 
of petroleum being small. A few work- 
able deposits of lignite have been found 
in the country and some of these are 
likely to be of considerable importance, 
and their exploitation is being planned. 
Coal would continue to be the main 
form of fuel for industry for many 
years to come in spite of the vast in- 
crease in the production and use of 


found to be cheaper than hydro-electric 
power. It is planned to produce 60 
million tons of coal by 1960. 


In Japan, the total energy consump- 
tion in 1955 was 107 million tons coal 
equivalent distributed as follows: coal: 
42 per cent, petroleum: 15 per cent, 
hydro-electric power: 32 per cent, and 
others: 11 per cent. There was a 
marked transition from coal to petro- 
leum in fuel consumption. In accor- 
dance with the government’s five-year 
plan, both coal and petroleum produc- 
tion will be increased. Japan also has 
carried out a preliminary survey of 
radio-active minerals and further work 
in this field is being continued. 
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coals have to be imported. The govern- 
ment is taking steps to increase anthra- 
cite production under their five-year 
plan, so that part of it could be ex- 
ported in exchange for bituminous 
coals. Efforts are also being made to- 
wards afforestation. 


The Philippines has Tertiary coals, 
the known reserves of which are not 
large. They are also not of high quali- 
ty. Efforts are being made to upgrade 
the coal and to develop more reserves, 
but it seems unlikely that coal will 
ever become an important source of 
fuel supply. Intensive efforts are being 
made in petroleum exploration, as well 
sas in hydro-electric power development. 


hydro-electric power from the multi- 


purpose river valley projects. Due to Korea 
certain specific economic conditions fields. 
prevailing in the country, thermal cite 


power generated at the pits mouth is bituminous 


has no known 
It only has lignite and anthra- 
deposits, but very little, if any, 
coal reserves. 


When atomic energy power plants are 
developed sufficiently to provide power 
at competitive rates, such plants may 
well be utilized, including for mineral 
resources development. 


oil and gas 


Bituminous 


RICE OUTLOOK FOR 1957 


The main source of supply for exports in 1957 will 
be the crops harvested in Southeast Asia toward the end 
of 1956 and early in 1957, according to the Food & Agri- 
culture Organisation of the United Nations. No reliable 
information regarding these crops is available; there had 
been no reports by late October of a serious lack of water 
or of damage by floods or pests. Nor has there been this 
year any diminution in internal security over wide areas, 
such as affected rice cultivation in previous years. There- 
fore, new crop supplies from Southeast Asia in 1957 may 
be expected to be at least as large as in 1956. 


There will be, however, smaller carry-over stocks from 
former crops to supplement the new crops. The heavy 
export program of Burma, if fully carried out, will dras- 
tically diminish its stocks, which had already been some- 
what reduced in 1955. Thailand, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam 
carried over no stocks for exports into 1956 and are un- 
likely to have substantial exportable supplies from former 
crops at the end of 1956, though stocks for internal con- 
sumption will probably be larger than a year ago. 


For the second year in succession, the world’s third 
largest exporter—the United States—has taken steps to 
reduce rice production. Its farmers voted strongly in favor 
of marketing quotas for the 1956 crop and, in accordance 
with official acreage allotments, cut their 1956 area planted 
to rice by 13 percent. Drought in Texas has affected the 
yields in this state, the leading rice growing area in 1955. 
Total United States production for 1956 is estimated at 
slightly over 2 million metric tons, which would mean a fall 
of 16 percent as compared with last year, and the smallest 
crop since 1950. 


‘ This reduction in the supply of new rice from the 
United States is accompanied by a sharp fall in the supply 
available for sale from United States stocks. The United 
States entered 1955/56 with a carry-over of about 750,000 
tons (in milled terms) and it seemed reasonable at one time 
to estimate that the carry-over into the calendar year 1957 
would be considerably higher. However, drastic steps taken 
for surplus disposal, coinciding with exceptional demands 
from Southern Asia, have made heavy inroads into the 
uncommitted stocks. The total carry-over on 1 August 1956 
is estimated at nearly 1 million tons, two thirds ef which 
was held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Almost all 
the CCC stocks, however, are already committed under one 
or another of the various disposal programs. 


Among the Mediterranean exporters, Italy and Spain 
have been trying to restrict production by means of area 
allotments or price policies, while Egypt is greatly expand- 
ing the area under rice. The 1956 crop is likely to be equal 
to that of 1955 in Spain, smaller by far in Italy, but con- 
siderably larger in Egypt. It is estimated that the new 
Egyptian crop will yield at least 300,000 tons of milled rice 
for export from October 1956 onwards. Uncommitted 
stocks from former crops are much smaller in this region 
than a year ago, when they were exceptionally high. The 
prohibition of exports decreed in Egypt in April 1956 in- 
dicated that this country’s free stocks were almost exhaust- 
ed. The Italian Government had held 200,000 tons of paddy 
which had been taken off the market early in 1955 in order 
to steady the internal market. By the autumn of 1956, 
these stocks had all been disposed of, mainly to Japan, Paki- 
stan, and Indonesia, but there are still 100,000 tons of un- 
committed stocks owned by the Italian Rice Marketing 
Board. 


Other rice supplies will be available from a number 
of smaller exporters who, in recent years, supplied less than 
10 percent of total exports. There has been no special 
indication that there will be any marked change for 1957 
of the total supplies from these sources. 


China, the world’s largest grower of rice, remains an 
unknown factor in world trade. Great efforts are being 
made. to grow more rice in that region and to bring it to 
wider markets. But there are more people to feed and an 
increasing number are living in towns. So far, foreign 
trade has played a very small part in supplementing the rice 
eaten in China or in absorbing any surplus grown there. 
Less than 1 percent of China’s harvest has been exported in 
recent years, while in prewar days, when China was one of 
the main importers, the imports did not exceed 2 percent 
of its total consumption. Although some export sales have 
recently been reported, there are no signs so far of any 
marked selling pressure which would herald an important 
rise of exports in 1957. 


World supplies, from stocks and new crops, available 
for further purchases by importers in 1957 are thus likely 
not to exceed the amount available in 1956; there is indeed 
some likelihood of their being smaller. On the other hand, 
importers may wish to make fewer new purchases in 1957 
than in 1956, since their crop prospects are thought to be 
jae and some of their import needs are already contracted 
or. 
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Japan, the world’s leading importer of rice, is anti- 
cipating a good crop. Some Japanese authorities maintain 
that this would enable them to reduce their imports in 1957, 
but it is very doubtful whether any such reduction will be 
allowed to take place owing to its probable deleterious con- 
sequences on the export of Japanese manufactured goods 
to the rice exporting countries. There certainly appears, 
however, to be little prospect of any expansion in Japan’s 
imports in 1957. 


Pakistan has been an exceptionally heavy buyer of rice 
during 1956, although in most years the country has an ex- 
portable surplus. Some of this year’s purchases will still 
be reflected in the imports of 1957. The floods of 1955, 
which mainly caused this need for imports, should, how- 
ever, have a beneficial effect on the crop to be harvested at 
the end of 1956 and early in 1957. Unless Pakistan is ex- 
ceptionally unlucky ‘during 1957, no heavy purchasing will 
be made, except perhaps if rice can be obtained on specially 
favorablé terms for the building up of food reserves. 


India’s recent agreements for purchases of rice over a 
number of years are intended to build up a reserve stock 
of 1 million tons and to meet the consumption requirements 
which are likely to go up with the increase in population 
as well as with the increase in incomes owing to the imple- 
mentation of the second five-year plan. The crop to be 
harvested in India in a few weeks is expected to be as large 
as that of the previous season. There will be imports into 
India during 1957 under the recent agreements with Burma, 
mainland China, and the United States, but their amount 
will depend largely on this year’s production of food grain, 
the general price position in the country, and the facilities 
available to exporting countries for shipping the contracted 
quantities. 
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In 1956 Indonesia has again become one of the leading 
importers. The course of purchases during 1957 is still 
uncertain. Much will depend on its own rice crop, on the 
purchasing power gained by the Indonesian growers of ex- 
port crops, and on the availability of foreign rice at specially 
favorable terms, such as those arranged this year. 


The relatively stable importers of Asia and Africa seem 
likely to maintain their purchases during 1957. In a num- 
ber of these countries more rice is being eaten, particularly 
in Ceylon where some retail prices were lowered, and the 
international political uncertainty is likely to induce govern- 
ments and traders in importing countries to maintain their 
stocks and perhaps to increase them. 


The reduction in the supplies of cheap rice for animal 
feeding and industry is likely to halt any rise in imports into 
Western Europe. It is very difficult to estimate the future 
course of purchases. by Eastern Europe, which has become 
so important a feature of the rice trade in the last. two 
years. Any further marked increase in transport costs be- 
tween Asia and Europe and shortages of shipping arising out 
of international political difficulties, would tend to reduce 
purchases of Asian rice by Northern Europe. 


During the last two years, the falling prices of rice, 
together with rising incomes, led some people to eat more 
rice and less of other foods. These alternative foods are 
still available in big quantities. World stocks of wheat are 
particularly large and some of this wheat can still be obtained 
by importers on particularly favorable terms. A marked 
recovery in rice prices would probably reverse the trend 
toward its greater consumption, and would have, moreover, 
a special bearing on the import policies of countries like 
Japan. 


Belgium 
1.3829. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


0.11655, 


West Germany 


U.S.$: On account of the Chinese 
New Year the market last week was 
active only on January 28. Highest 
and lowest rates were: T.T.—613% and 
6113; Notes—6114 and 6098; D.D.— 
6113 and 6093. Highest and lowest 
for January were: T.T. 623 and 6084; 
Notes—6214 and 6074. Business done 
last week was: T.T. US$850,000; Notes 
cash US$80,000, forward US$210,000; 
and D.D. US$65,000. Gold importers 
were keen in T.T. Interest for change 
over favoured sellers and aggregated 
HK$2.80 per US$1,000; positions taken 
averaged US$12 million per day. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.7425, Japan 
0.0148—0.01475, Malaya 1.882, Viet- 
nam 0.05882, Laos 0.06, Cambodia 
0.08—0.078, Thailand 0.281. Sales: 
Pesos 85,000, Yen 22 million, Malayan 
$50,000, VNP 2 million, Kip 1 million, 
Rial 1 million, and Baht 250,000. 


Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Selling 
and buying per foreign unit in HK$: 
England 16.202—15.867, Australia 
13.016—12.757, New Zealand 16.202— 
16.10, United States 5.818—5.735, 
Canada 6.0606—5.9701, India 1.216— 
1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, Ceylon 
1.219—1.207, Burma 1.216—1.205, 
Malaya 1.8868—1.8692. Selling per 
foreign currency unit in HK$: South 
Africa 16.236, Switzerland 1.3278, 


Chinese Exchange: Official rates for 
People’s Yuan remained at 6.839 per 
Pound, 0.427 per HK$, 0.805 per 
Malayan $, 0.514 per Indian or Pakis- 
tan Rupee, 0.585 per Swiss Franc, and 
2.345 per US$; cash notes quoted at 
HK$1.66—1.56 per Yuan. Official rates 
for Taiwan Dollar unchanged at 15.65— 
15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per 
HK$; cash notes were HK$163.50 per 
thousand, and remittances HK$154. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 16.10, Australia 12,65, New Zea- 
land 14.60, South Africa 16.00, India 
1.175, Pakistan 0.88, Malaya 1.843, 
Canada 6.33—6.29, Philippines 1.845, 
France 0.0149, Vietnam 0.064, Laos 
0.06, Cambodia 0.077, Thailand 0.275, 
Macau 0.995, Japan 0.01515. 


Gold ~ Market: Highest and lowest 
rates for January were 2714 and 266}. 
The opening and closing last week were 
2663 and 268; these were also the 
lowest and highest prices. The market 
was idle on account of the Chinese New 
Year. No interest was fixed and trad- 
ing totalled 6,000 taels, in which 1,350 
taels were cash dealings. Cross rates 
were US$37.71—37.70. 


Silver Market: There was no trad- 
ing last week. Quotations were: 
HK$5.95 per tael of Bar silver, HK $3.84 
per dollar coin, and HK$2.95 per five 
twenty-cent coins. 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading during the 24 days last week 
before the Lunar New Year was re- 


strictive with interests centred on 
Docks, Hotels, Cements, Dairies, and 
Utilities. Quotations were steady be- 


cause there was no more selling pres- 
sure and closing rates on Wednesday 
were firm with Lombards, Unions, Pro- 
vidents, Lands, Realties, Star Ferries, 
Lights, Telephones, Dairies, Textiles and 
Nanyangs registering fractional gains. 
The undertone was bullish. 


Monday: The market turned quiet. 
The turnover amounted to $430,000. 
Tuesday: There was no material change 
in the market. Prices were virtually 
unchanged and the turnover amounted 
to $560,000. Wednesday: Dull condi- 
tions prevailed and the turnover 
amounted to $276,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


The “Star” Ferry Company, Limited 
announced the payment of a final divi- 
dend of $5.50 per share in respect of 
the year ended December 31, 1956. 
With the interim dividend of $3.50 paid 
on August 31, 1956, the total dividend 
for the year amounts to $9 per share. 


Net profit of United Commercial 
Bank Ltd. (Head Office, Calcutta) for 
the year ended 31/12/56 after provid- 
ing for all known and _ anticipated 
charges and including Indian 
Rs.27,761-2-0 brought forward from 
the previous account, subject to audit, 
amounts to Rs.5,679,419-10-9 as com- 
pared to Rs.3,777,761-2-0 for the year 
ended 31/12/55. Out of this profit a 
sum of Rs.2,000,000/- is being trans- 
ferred to Reserve Fund which now 
stands at Rs. 11,500,000. 


CLOSING RATES ON JAN. 30, 1957 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


34%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 8814 nom. 
844% Loan (1948), 87% nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1600 b; 1620 s. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £91 b. 
Bank of East Asia, 254 nom. 


Insurances 


Union Ins., 950 b; 960 s. 
Lombard Ins., 38 sa. 
China Underwriters, 8.80 nom. 


Investment Companies 


Allied Investors, 4.85 nom. 
Yantsze Finance, 5.85 b. 
H.K. & F.E. Invest., 9% b. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 592% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 14 nom. 


Indo Chinas (Def.), 444% nom. 
U. Waterboats (Old), 22.80 nom. 
U. Waterboats (New), 21.90 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.275 b. 

Wheelocks, 6%, b; 6.90 s. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 94 b. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1 nom. 
H.K. Docks, Ex. Bonus, 44% b. 
China Providents, 13.30 b. 
S'hai Dockyards, 1.30 b. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4%c b. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 15.10 b; 15.20 s; 15.10 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 61% b; 62% s. 

S’hai Lands, 99c s. 

Humphreys, 18.30 b; 18.70 s; 18% sa. 
H.K. Realties, 1.875 b; 1.425 s. 

Chinese Estates, 380 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 23.30 b. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 77 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Pd.), 39 nom. 

Star Ferries, 142 b; 146 s. 

Yaumati Ferries, 103 b; 104 s; 104/103 sa. 
China Lights, 23.30 b; 23.40 s. 28.30/.40 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 31% b; 31% s. 

Macao Electrics, 9.60 nom. 
Sandakan Lights, 8%4 nom. 
Telephones (Old), 24% b; 
Telephones (New), 23% b; 23.60 s; 23.60 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.15 b. 


Industrials 


Cements, 3814 b; 39 s. 

H.K. Ropes, 12.90 b. 

Metal Industries, 1.625 b; 1.70 s. 
Amoy Canning, 30 b. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 15.80 b; 16 s; 
Watsons, 13.80 b. 

L. Crawfords, 29.10 s. 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 28.80 b. 
Sinceres, 1.80 b. 

China Emporium, 8.90 b. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 85¢ nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 190 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 62 b. 


15.90 sa. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17% nom. 
International Films, 30c b. 

H.K. Constructions, 5.60 b. 
Vibro Pilings, 18% nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 65c nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 85¢ nom. 
Textile Corp., 4% b. 
Nanyang Mill, 7.85 b. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 144 b; 1.525 s. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.375 b; 1% S. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 464%c nom. 
Langkat, 144 b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.65 b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 98c _ b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.80 nom. 
Sungala, 90c¢ nom. 


24.70 s; 24.60 sa. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN JANUARY 


The quiet tone which prevailed at the 
close of 1956 continued into the first 
month of 1957, with rates fairly well 
maintained, and no evidence of selling 
pressure in spite of the approach of the 
Chinese New Year. In the next few 
months funds from dividends will be 
seeking investment and should create 
a more active market. At the close of 
business the market was FIRM. 

The Capital Bonus of $5 per share 
announced last month by the Hongkong 
& Whampoa Dock Co., will be payable 
on 11th February, 1957. 

Banks & Insurances: The demand 
for Hongkong Banks in the early part 
of the month was not maintained, and 
although sales of a few shares were 
effected at $1,675, later transactions 
were at lower levels. Unions found 
favour at between $960 and $950 and 
a fair number of shares changed hands. 
Lombards were neglected and buyers 
lowered their bids when sellers appear- 
ed. Investment Companies: Light. 
scale trading was reported in Allied 
and Hongkong & Far Easterns. Ship- 
ping: Wheelocks registered increases. 
with a fair volume of business reported 
in both old and new shares. Prices 
ranged between $7.30 and $6.85 ex- 
dividend. Small parcels of Asia Navi- 
gations were dealt in but other shares 
in the group were neglected. Docks & 
Wharves: A moderate quantity of 
H.K. & Whampoa Dock shares were 
dealt in, and announcement of the date 
of payment of the Capital Bonus caused 
a slight rise in price. There were more 
transactions reported in H.K. Wharf 
Co. shares this month, but the demand 
for China Providents eased. Lands & 
Hotels: A falling off in the demand 
for Hongkong & Shanghai Hotel Co. 
and Hongkong Land shares was noted 
with fractional fluctuations in prices. 
Only a moderate quantity of shares in 
Hongkong Realty Co. changed hands. 
Public Utilities: Transactions in this 
group, with the exception of Star Ferry, 
Yaumati and Telephone shares, showed 
a falling off, and except for Star Ferry 
shares, prices were lower. Industrials: 
The quantity of Cement and Rope 
shares changing hands showed an in- 
crease over the previous month while 
other shares in this section were neglect- 
ed. Stores: Business reported in this 
group was moderate with Dairy Farms 
and Watsons again in the lead. Mis- 
cellaneous: Transactions reported in 
these shares were negligible. Cottons: 
Nanyangs were enquired for and a fair 
number of transactions reported. Rub- 
bers: Apart from a fairly large parcel 
of Java Consolidated shares, only mo- 
derate trading in Rubber shares was 
reported with prices influenced by the 
price of Raw Rubber. 

Dividend announcements were made 
by Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration and Chinese Estates Ltd. 

Business reported in January: $11,- 
810,799. Business reported .in 1956: 
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$211,002,275. Business reported in “s Qty. of Shares Qty. of Shares 
January 1956: $14,163,736. C. Providents 10,225 Metal Industries wee 2,700 
H.K. Docks 10,300 Dairy Farms 38,027 
Shanghai Dock 3,600 Watsone)” co.sic0 Seale c\eare's ae 6,955 
BUSINESS DURING JANUARY Ke MS. / Hotel Wiecsssseee ees 25,700 Lane Crawfords  .. 200 
HL K:) Lands © 52.010 pisiathie ae Hedielete 14,334 Sincere, so iiecbssc =? 3,548 
ee ne | a Ghaerhel; Lithia, Hed.cs 5 hier te 500 Vibro Piling ote 612 
H.K. Govt. Loan 334% (1948) .. $60,000 Humphreys... Pataca dala diate ee 2,200 Intl. Film 4,400 
bP a ceed SONS CH OG ApnAE 460 60,000 Textiles’  .ovacieictss a 600 
Bank of East Asia 73 Aa, " 20,864 Nanyang Mill 24,950 
Lombard Insurance 100 Peak Tram (P. Pd.) .......... 1,000 
Union Insurance : 450 CLEC a ery deepen cit ericroe oeeiaete 1,800 Rabber 
Allied Investors  .. 1,600 Yaumati Ferry 5,195 Amalgamated Rubber 188,359 
H.K. & Far East Inv. 3,800 China Lights 67,055 Ayer ‘Tawah “Zucbercsees saan “3 8,000 
Union Waterboats (0) 200 H.K. Electric 44,513 Java-Consolidated 57,837 
Asia Navigation onor 2,500 Macao Electric 4,081 Mangkat. GP. hcohtas ene ns 300 
Wheelock Marden (0) 91,350 Telephone (0) 37,323 Rubber Trust ..... oe 26,294 
” (N) 18,580 (N) ... 11,165 S’hai Kelantan yapeonce 1,000 
WharftiOoss (356. Jes aH . 1,100 Cementa err. «jects 19,275 Sal “SUMBR. araanmenaies © kheena 15 
Sh. & Hongkew Wh. . ez 1,416 Ropes eis eels oOCinxel 7,500 SUnTaa 7 crwekiicccesitscc ce kateb 4,025 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUOTATIONS FOR SHARES IN 1956 
Share Highest Lowest Share Highest Lowest 
H.K. Government 314% ...........00: (1984) $9314 $90 Public Utilities 5 
Do. NY aR RR PREGA See Hongkong Tramways, Ltd. ..........+++++0+ $25%4 $22.4 
Do % ) $98% #90 Peak Tramways Co., Ltd. ............ (F. Pd.) $77 n 
: BY% sce eeseegeeee (1948) — $93% $8914 . Pd.)  $37% $3714 
B Stave Bierry Coit Litas << oicicte.p a vereis 0 wane ceaarees $144 $131 
anks Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Co., Ley ene $116 $97 
H’kong & Svhai B’king Corp. ....... See re $1800 $1555 Chins Light & Power Co. Ltd. .+2..s.s0% : pte terere sae 
” London Register ....... wins,ns005 6 . £9844 £9514 (F.Pd. 1949 Issue) 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. ......sssceeseeee. $260 $232 $24.60 ee 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .......cse005 wee = $46%8 $31%4 
Insurances (XA11) $33 $2614 
(Bonus) 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. .......sss00.. $60 $40 $31% $28.20 
Uni 5 (Rts) $21.80 $17.80 
nion Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. .......... $1010 $940 Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. ....0...-+- (O)810 $9.10 
China Underwriters, Ltd. Cas. cidiewieicle se'eae’ $9.40 $8.70 (N) $8.80 $8.30 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., Ltd. ........ $8% $8.70 
Investment Companies Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. .......... (O) $35 $3114 
Allied Investors Corporation, Ltd. ............ $5.95 $4.90 Se trm begets 
Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. .............. eee $7.05 $5.70 (N)  (Rts)$14.10 $11.60 
Hongkong & Far Eastern Investment Co., Ltd. $11.80 $9.30 Wiens Pig 
Shinning Shanghal Gass iGo, TAd. tes anvisam cisaoasiaic vole $1 b 
Industrials 
Doug] St Stig Cogn Latte a sine cists cae B sisi iia 
+ oxy ace Oe $592%5 on Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. .............. $40 $3314 
ndo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. .. Pref. $14 n Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. .... $15.80 $11.80 
Def. $41 $3514 Metal Industries Corporation Ltd. .......... $1.90 $1% 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. ............ (0) $28 $18% Stores 
(N) $23 $19.30 . 
. » Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd..... $19.30 $14.20 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. ........ i $1 $1 AVS Watsons & Cad, (Ltd ln. seine hacenae $1414 $10.30 
Wheelock Marden & Co. Ltd. ........00.00. $9.45 $8.20 Lane, Crawford Ltd. ..c.iesc.ss040 Rare $80 $29.20 
(X All) $7.10 $6.90 Caldbeck, Macgregor & Oo., Ltd. $33%4 $28.80 
(O)$7.30 $6.45 Sisicere'| Carlier worl scwvieiciien.s ewklaicre $1.90 $1.775 
(N)$6.90 $6.55 China Emporium, Lid. .........+.- $8.90 $8.90 
: 3 UN OG TAGs cre cwslsiem vues hese eet $0.85 $0.75 
(Bonus) $6.20 $6.05 r 
R Kwong Sang Hong Ltd. ......c0005 tots $202 $169 
ea SeED sih08 eWaner' On” Con: Led) ian vests, sate eR Oes $62 361 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns Miscellaneous 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co., Ee ne & Land Investment ea Grhae surg 
ERE CRC baron eect an enter a eeoneae $98 $70 Hs ieee OS Ag 30.30 Sco 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. ...... $0.90 $0.90 H.K. Engineering & Construction Co., Ltd. $514 $3% 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. ...... $48 $31 Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. ....cssscesseeesecce $24 $18 
China Provident Loan and Mortgage Co., Ltd. $15.70 —_ $13 Cotton Mills 
Shanghai: Dockyards, Ltd. .......... caevecce $1% $1.025 Men Cotton Mills. TAd. o.)0cns.saduseahasenss $0.85 n 
Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. .......... $5.85 $5.36 
Mining (X All) $4.65 $4.05 
+ (X Rts) $4.80 $4.40 
Hongkong Mines, Ltd. .........+++eeeeeeeee ++ $0.06 $0.045 Nanyang Cotton Mill Ltd. ......... Ride cticenets $7.80 $7.05 
7s ates tal eegerened The Amal d te Estates, Ltd $2.015 $1.075 
e malgamate ul r states, fo aisle’ eters $2. “ 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. ......... + $18.70 $13.30 The Ayer Tawah Rubber Plantation Co., Ltd. $5.60 $5.10 
Hongkong Land Investment and Agency sie (XBonus Issue) 
AM heee wie cena Lact Hoe eet (O)$71 $59 é $1.50 $1.125 
(N) $62 $591% Java Consolidated Estates, Ltd. ..........-+ $1.30 $0.50 
: Langkat 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd. ........ $1.125 $0.48 N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn-Bosch-En Land- 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Itd. .... (0)$20%4 $17.10 bouwexploitatie in Langkat $2% $1.20 
(N)$19 $18.80 The Rubber Trust, clitd. “Geass ses ss cvscsvece $2% $1.30 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. ........ $2.08 So = hen sip oon Vlaneatemeniae Rubber Estates (1926) sues $0.88 
(Rts) $0.60 $0.50 The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber Eetates, Ltd. .. $2.90 $2.80 


Chinese Estate, Ltd. sedvedcbesvccaceme. $400 $350 The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. ........... . $3.85 $0.83 
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SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The near approach of the Chinese 
New Year holidays had a quietening 
effect on the local market, but the 
undertone remained steady. 


Demand favoured Consolidated Tin 
Smelters Ordinary @ 30/6, an improve- 
ment of 1/6. Federal Dispensary had 
numerous transactions @ $2.20 and 
Fraser & Neave Ordinary from $2.30 
down to $2.25. W. Hammer were firmer 
with sales up to $1.724, whilst Henry 
Waugh made $1.75. Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banks were taken in quantity 
@ £943 cd. on the London Register 
and from $890 to $876 cd. on the 
Colonial Register. McAlister changed 
hands @ $2.95 and Metal Box @ $1.60. 
Singapore Cold Storage improved with 
sales up to $1.63, but Straits Steamship 
after dealings up to $16.40 closed a 
shade easier @ $15.80—$16,.10, also 
Straits Traders which were taken from 
$27.00 down to $26.70. United En- 
gineer Ord. declined with sales from 
$9.50 to $9.30 and Wearne Brothers 
from $2.95 to $2.85. Union Insurance 
were a strong counter, shares changing 
hands in quantity @ $515 and $514. 
William Jacks remained steady with 
business passing @ $3.12 and $3.10. 


There was a well-sustained demand 
for Tin shares. Ampat on _ buying 
orders from London were taken up to 
10/43. Aokam were an erratic market 
declining with sales from $1.80 down 
to $1.72, though they showed an im- 
provement at the close @ $1.77 bid. 
Austral Amalgamated were active with 
transactions @ 21/14 and 21/-. Austral 
Malay were inquired for @ 45/9 and 
Ayer Hitam at 25/9. Batu Selangor ad- 
vanced to 70 cents buyers after sales 
earlier in the week at 64 cents, but Ber- 
juntai quoted @ 26/-, 26/3 cci. after 
dealings at middle price. Hongkong 
Tin improved to 8/44 business done and 
closed firmer at 8/10 buyers, sellers 
asking 9/1. Jelapang put on 9d. at 16/3, 
business done. Kampong Lanjut were 
taken @ 40/9 and Kay Tin @ 63d. 
Kinta Kellas had dealings @ 8/9 to 
8/103, Kramat Pulai @. 5/- to 5/03, 
and Kramat Tin @ 10/3. Kuala Kam- 
par hardened from 37/6 to 38/13 and 
Kuchai after business @ $2.874 were 
enquired for @ $2.90. Larut @ 8/14 
and 8/-, Lingui @ $2.90 and Lower 
Perak @ 17/6 to 17/73, closing in de- 
mand @ 17/3. Malayan Tin @ 15/13, 
and Meru @ 2/9 after declining earlier 
to 2/3. Petaling had a large turnover 
with sales from $3.35 down to $3.30 
to $3.323. Pungah were taken from 
10/6 to 10/74 to 10/6. Rahman Hydrau- 
lic rose sharply to $1.06 from 87 cents, 
closed at 92 to 96 cents. Rantau had 
active dealings between $1.80 and 
$1.77, Rawang Tin were taken @ 9/9, 
Rawang Concession @ 41/6 and Sungei 
Way were strong with extensive sales 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


JANUARY TRADE REPORTS 


During first half month the local 
commodity market was very active with 
orders from Europe and UK for China 
produce, from Japan for beans and oil- 
seeds, from Korea for paper, and from 
SE Asia for foodstuffs and sundry pro- 
visions. Trading slowed down towards 
month-end because most traders were 
busy with stock-taking and account- 
balancing before the Lunar New Year. 
Holiday spirit was very high among 
the local Chinese. It was estimated 
that $500,000 worth of firecrackers 
were set off to usher in good luck for 
the Year of Rooster which started from 
January 31, 1957. To many people, 
especially to employees of restaurants 
and retail shops, this is the only time 
during the year which they could have 
a long holiday. Many went to Canton 
and its neighbouring cities to rejoin 
their families. Canton reported that 
hotels there were bursting with Chinese 
returning from HK and Macao and 
claimed that more than 40,000 went 
there during the holidays. 


Freight Rates: Beginning February 
1, rates for cargoes from here to Tai- 
wan will be increased by 10%; for 
general cargoes from HK to Saigon up 
by 15%; for scrap iron from HK to 
Japan about 10% higher; for most 
cargoes (not including items such as 
cement, sugar, chilli) from HK to 
Singapore and other Malayan ports up 
by 10%; for cargoes from HK to Bang- 
kok advanced by 1/8; and for wheat 
flour from HK to Persian Gulf ports 
increased from $85 to $100 per ton. 
HK-Phnompenh rates will be marked 
up by 15% as from February 15 and 
beginning March 1, HK-Europe (in- 
cluding UK) rates will be 19% higher 
for .some cargoes. On May 1, rates 
for cargoes from here to US and Cana- 
da will be increased by 15%. These 
increases in basic rates were adjusted 
on account of the rising fuel and other 
running expenses. 


Insurance Rates: London Lloyd’s 
Underwriters reduced rates for war risk 
Insurance on cargoes for Middle East- 
ern countries to 5s per £100. The 
rates had been increased to between 
lls 6d and 12s per £100 last Octo- 
ber. The premium for vessels travel- 
ling to China ports north of Canton up 
to and including Manchuria, Port 
Arthur and Dairen (excluding Formosa 
and Korea) is now 4s per £100. For 
direct shipments between Shanghai and 
ports north of Shanghai, Japanese, 
Korean. and Russian Pacific ports, the 
premium is 2s 6d per £100. 
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from $1.45 to $1.51, also Tongk h Har- 
bour from 12/6 to 13/1h. 


Rubbers were the subject of selective 
buying. 


Amongst Local Loans there was an 


‘unsatisfied demand for the Federation 


Issues at quotations. 


Trade with China: During first half 
month China absorbed from here popu- 
lar items of metals such as round bars 
and steel plates when quotations were 
slightly depressed by heavy arrivals. 
Purchases slowed down during second 
half month in spite of the lower selling 
offers for these items. Local firms 
which have connections in China were 
busy with the marketing of Chinese 
foodstuffs and light industrial products. 
Large quantities of vegetables, fruits, 
canned food, poultry and frozen meat 
reached here from China. Consign- 
ments of beans were resumed but quan- 
tities were limited. Imports of fresh 
eggs, paper and cement were much 
curtailed in spite of the strong demand 
for these items in the local market. 
China could not send large quantities 
of paper, cement, beans and oilseeds to 
HK on account of (1) growing domes- 
tic consumption, (2) limited produc- 
tion, and (3) increased direct exports 
of these items to SE Asia, Japan and 
other countries. On the other hand 
shipments of foodstuffs and odd items 
to the local market would remain sub- 
stantial enabling Peking to accumulate 
more HK dollars which could be freely 
converted here into Sterling Pounds or 
US Dollars. 


Transhipments of Chinese staples and 
light industrial products from here to 
SE Asia, particularly to Thailand, con- 
tinued to increase in volume. Accord- 
ing to Peking reports, over HK$300 
million worth of contracts were signed 
during the recent Exhibition of Chinese 
Products in Canton and approximately 
80% of these contracts were concluded 
with businessmen from Afro-Asian 
countries; most consignments will be 
transhipped here. Demand from SE 
Asia for Chinese staples and products 
is very strong; however, it remains to 
be seen whether China could curtail 
domestic consumption further to feed 
exports and whether the quality of 
various products could be kept up to 
standard. 


During the month, China and Ceylon 
signed contracts covering 50,000 metric 
tons of sheet rubber and 270,000 
metric tons of Chinese rice. China will 
pay premiums over the monthly average 
Singapore market price for rubber 
while Ceylon will pay £380/7/6d per 
metric ton fob Chinese ports for rice 
not including the cost of bags. China 
will also send a 6-member trade delega- 
tion to Ceylon early in March to dis- 
cuss trade union activities with the 
Labour Minister in Colombo. The 
Ceylon Communist Party has arranged 
a series of lecture tours and receptions 
for the delegation. This is how China 
promotes her trade—political trade— 
in -SE Asia. ; 


From Pakistan, China bought one 
million rupees worth of dyestuffs and 
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chemicals. Two Greek businessmen 
bought £400,000 worth of Chinese 
cotton piecegoods, newsprint and other 
paper, ladies’ handbags, safety matches, 
rosin and turpentine during their visit 
to Peking; in return, they got orders 
from Peking for the equivalent value 
of raw cotton and other agricultural 
products. To Egypt, China sent the 
second consignment of frozen beef and 
mutton totalling 1,100 tons. The 
trade protocol signed between China 
and North Korea stipulated that in 
1957, China would supply North Korea 
with unspecified volume of grain, cot- 
ton cloth, coal, rolled steel and raw 
materials for the chemical industry in 
exchange for Korean iron ore, tool 
steel, non-ferrous metals, cement and 
other products. With Yugoslavia, 
China signed a protocol extending the 
Sino-Yugoslay trade and payments 
agreement for another year and cover- 
ing additional 2-way trade worth £7 
million. A 1957 Sino-Bulgarian trade 
agreement was also signed in Peking; 
China will supply Bulgaria with indus- 
trial raw materials and household items 
while Bulgaria will ship to China non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, textiles and 
pharmaceuticals. 


Trade with Japan: Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Japan were 
very active throughout the month due 
to steady demand from SE Asia for 
Japanese sundries, paper, seafood, cot- 
ton and rayon textiles and on account 
of heavy shipments of scrap iron, oil- 
seeds, maize, beans and other staples 
from here to Japan. New indents 
booked by local dealers covered mostly 
woollen piece goods, woollen yarn, sun- 
dries and cement. Dealers here also 
imported fresh hen eggs from Japan 
when the supply of this item from 
China curtailed. Booking of new sup- 
plies from Japan slowed down during 
second half month because indents had 
advanced considerably while delivery 
dates for items such as tinplate and 
paper were too remote to interest pros- 
pective buyers. Orders reached here 
from Japan covered chiefly oilseed and 
other staples; transactions were restrict- 
ed by short stock in many cases. Japan 
also enquired for steel round bars but 
made no commitments. 


In SE Asia, Japan’s floating trade 
fair of machinery is gaining popularity 
for Japanese products in areas calling 
for more machinery and equipment. 
Tokyo is also planning to spend ap- 
proximately 86% million yen for the 
Colombo Plan—an increase of about 8 
million yen over 1956—and 783 million 
yen for the promotion of economic co- 
operation with SE Asia this year. The 
dispatch of experts and _ technicians 
overseas and training of SE Asian tech- 
nicians in Japan will take up most of 
the outlay for the Colombo Plan. 


Trade with UK and Europe: Imports 
from UK and Europe exceeded 65,000 
tons last month; about half of the ton- 
nage consisted of metals particularly 


round bars and plates. Other prin- 
cipal items were plastic moulding com- 
pound, paper, rayon and woollen tex- 
tiles, machinery and equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, wines and provisions, toys, 
dyestuffs, fertilizers, window _ glass, 
photo supplies and automobiles. Ex- 
ports were also active but totalled only 
about 13,000 tons to UK and 7,000 
tons to Europe consisting chiefly of 
cotton textiles, rubber footwear, gloves, 
shirts, garments, bamboo cane, rosin, 
feathers, citronella oil and _ other 
staples. Booking of new supplies from 
UK and Europe was slower during 
second half month because replenish- 
ment cost had further advanced while 
money was tight in the local market 
with the approach of Lunar New Year. 
Exports of HK products were slower 
towards month-end because factories 
here were preparing for stock-taking. 


The British Cotton Board mission 
which visited here last month to learn 
more about HK textile industry stated 
before departure that they were much 
impressed by the efficiency and good 
working conditions in local cotton mills; 
nothing was said on the restriction of 
HK textile shipments to UK. In Lon- 
don, the Nationa] Association of Glove 
Manufacturers requested the Board of 
Trade to restrict import of gloves from 
HK; no decision has yet been reach- 
ed. 


Among European countries, Germany 
and France are very active in promot- 
ing trade with HK. The well-known 
German firm Carlowitz & Co. Ltd. re- 
cently introduced the first German 
brand of cigarette to HK. Following 
the lead of German manufacturers, 
French exporters are offering various 
kinds of equipment and machinery to 
HK. Local businessmen are also in- 
vited by French firms to visit the 
various international fairs to be held 
in France during 1957. 


Trade with US: Both imports and 
exports were rising. Prices for Ameri- 
can goods in local stores did not come 
down during second half month in spite 
of the fact that rates for US dollars 
had declined from earlier hikes. The 
local garment industry is enjoying 
growing demand from US for shirts, 
tailor-made suits, ladies dress and other 
wearing apparel. Orders from US for 
gloves exceeded 100,000 pairs last 
month, HK cotton cloth, too, attract- 
ed orders from US. 250 local manu- 
facturers decided to send more than 
1,500 items to US for exhibition at. the 
first US World Trade Fair to be held 
in New York City from April 14 to 27. 
The exhibits will include furniture 
made of rattan and teak wood, articles 
carved out of camphor wood, rubber 
and leather footwear, garments, toys, 
ceramics, ivory carvings, torch, watch 
case, vacuum flask and canned goods. 


US Customs announced that pur- 
chases made here by US residents in- 
tended as gifts would .be exempted 
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from duty on entering US _ provided 
that these purchases are imported by 
the returning residents either in their 
baggage or by mail addressed to them- 
selves. 


Trade with Canada: Imports from 
Canada consisted chiefly of wheat 
flour, paper, aluminum ingot, dyestuffs, 


plastic moulding powder, auto parts 
and canned food. Shipments from 
here to Canada were mostly  fire- 


crackers, walnut meat and other China 
produce. With the exception of fire- 
erackers, exports of HK products to 
Canada remained insignificant. 


Trade with Latin America: Ship- 
ments to Central and South America 
consisted entirely of HK manufactured 
goods including rubber shoes, enamel- 
ware, plastic products, cotton textiles 
and foodstuffs. Imports were chiefly 
raw cotton and canned food. The 
volume of trade, however, was still 
very small. 


Trade with Indonesia: At the be- 
ginning of last month, disturbances in 
Sumatra discouraged importers in Dja- 
karta from making heavy purchases 
from here. Imports of beans and other 
items from Indonesia, too, were cur- 
tailed because these staples came 
mostly from Sumatra. The situation 
there later improved and trade between 
HK and Indonesian ports returned to 
normal. Importers there also booxed 
various HK manufactures and Japanese 
products for sales during the forth- 
coming Puasa Festival in April. Deal- 
ers here however were concerned about 
the growing volume of Djakarta’s direct 
imports from Japan and China. To 
protect her domestic industries Djakar- 
ta prohibited imports of bicycle tyres, 
matches and torch batteries. Djakarta 
was also considering to exempt the sur- 
tax on imports of factory materials; 
furthermore applicants for such im- 
ports would not be required to pay 
import deposits. On the revision of 
import duties, Djakarta announced that 
imports from “friendly” countries would 


be charged duties much lower than 
those from “unfriendly” nations. 
Trade with Thailand: Exports to 


Thailand totalled 20,000 tons; Chinese 
light industrial products and foodstuffs 
including wire nails, glass, paper, joss 
paper and sticks, coal, ete. constituted 
about half the tonnage. Japanese 
paper, pharmaceuticals and _ sundries 
also made up a good percentage of these 
shipments. On the other hand, ex- 
ports of HK products to Thailand show- 
ed a downward tendency. Imports of 
Thai rice, live cattle, timber, scrap iron, 
beans, groundnut, sesame and _ other 
staples remained very heavy through- 
out the month; rice shipments  out- 
weighed all other consignments. 


Trade with Korea: After Seoul had 
announced that the official rate for US 
dollars would be maintained at 500 
Hwan to US$1, the black market rates 
dropped from 930/1,050 Hwan to 850/ 
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1,000 Hwan per US$1. Seoul also 
announced that US Aid Funds amount- 
ing to US$79.6 million had been ear- 
marked for imports during the fiscal 
year ending March 1958 including $1 
million for newsprint, $4 m for raw 
sugar, $21 m for raw cotton, $4.5 m 
for rubber, $2.2 m for fine chemicals, 
$1 m for cellophane, $1 m for dye- 
stuffs, $1.5 m for cement, and large 
amounts for fertilizers, chemicals, 
building materials, pharmaceuticals, 
metals, machinery and equipment, elec- 
tric appliances, etc. Dealers here how- 
ever are not very optimistic about the 
volume of these purchases from the 
local market because Seoul would pro- 
cure most of her requirements from 
US and Japan especially when in many 
cases prices here are higher than offers 
which Seoul could get from Japan, 
Procurements from the local market 
would probably be limited to European 
paper and other imports from Europe 
but the volume of such business would 
be restricted by short stocks. During 
the month Seoul increased duty on im- 
ports of newsprint, woodfree printing, 
cotton textiles, nylon products, raw 
and granulated sugar, galvanized iron 
sheet, dyestuffs, silk textiles, ete. In 
the promotion of exports, Seoul nego- 
tiated with Taipei, Saigon and Manila 
for shipments of Korean staples to these 
countries amounting to $2 m, $1.09 
m and $4.38 m_ respectively. 


Trade with Taiwan: Taipei ear- 
marked US$10 m for general imports 
during January and February 1957. 
Orders reached here covered only small 
quantities of chemicals, dyestuffs, herb 
medicines, milk powder and galvanized 
iron pipe. Imports of sugar from Tai- 
wan were very heavy last month. In 
addition, Taiwan sent here tea, ginger, 
citronella oil, camphor products, fruits, 
eanned food, live hogs, feathers and 
other staples. In view of the success 
of Taiwan products in recent Bangkok 
fair, Taipei is planning to hold similar 
exhibitions in Saigon, Manila, Singa- 
_Pore, and other Asian cities during the 
next two months. Trade delegations 
will also be sent to SE Asian countries. 
With Italy, Taiwan is negotiating a 
trade agreement covering the exchange 
of Taiwan tea, camphor, citronella oil, 
chemicals and hat bodies for Italian 
rayon and rayon products, parts and 
accessories for motor vessels, electric 
appliances and paints. On the other 
hand, Taiwan is considering to ban 
exports of strategic materials to coun- 
tries having political and trade rela- 
tions with Peking. The ban would 
affect exports to HK, Singapore and 
Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, UK, Egypt 
and possibly Japan. Exports of food, 
fodders, clothing articles and certain 
other categories of goods to these 
countries would require Govt. ap- 
proval. 


Trade with Malaya & Singapore: 
Throughout the month, dealers here 
rushed sugar, wheat flour, cement, joss 
paper and sticks, vegetables, fruits and 


other foodstuffs to Singapore and other 
Malayan ports to meet the demand in 
these markets before Lunar New Year. 
Imports of charcoal, firewood, coconut 
oil and other staples from Singapore 
and Malaya were much less in volume 
than consignments from here to these 
markets. 


Trade with the Philippines: Manila 
earmarked US$243 million for imports 
during the first half this year. This 
amount is 15% less than that for the 
same period last year. Furthermore, 
$157 million of the new import budget 
will be used for imports from US. UK- 


Philippine trade remained slow last 
month; enquiries reached here were 
chiefly for cotton yarn, cloth, equip- 


ment and machinery. Shipments to 
and from the Philippines were covered 
mostly by 1956 barter licences which 
were extended to end of March for 
most items and to end of May for man- 
goes. Towards month-end, Manila of- 
fered 5,000 tons of sugar to HK at 
HK$48 per picul to barter for HK pro- 
ducts. The transaction was still under 
negotiation at last week-end; dealers 
here counter-offered $46.50 per picul 
for sugar. Improvement of trade was 
difficult because Manila maintained 
strict restrictions on imports from HK 


to prevent Communist goods from 
entering the Philippines. However 
there were unconfirmed reports that 


prohibited imports were smuggled into 
the Philippines from North Borneo 
wins procured these items chiefly from 


Following up her recent accusation 
that HK shipped Chinese garlic as 
Formosan products to the Philippines, 
Taipei last month requested Manila to 
ban imports of tangerines from here 
because the shipments were said to be 
originated from China. In__ Taipei, 
Philippine and Chinese financiers con- 
cluded that the use of HK as a port 
for transhipment had blocked develop- 
ment of trade between Taiwan and the 
Philippines and predicted, that direct 
shipments between the two countries 
would boost the present US$4 million 
Taiwan-Philippine trade. 


Trade with Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam: Imports of staples and scrap 
iron from these states remained active 
throughout the month and in return, 
dealers here sent foodstuffs, paper, 
metals, cement, cloth, silk piece goods, 
herb medicines and metalware to Cam- 
bodia; cloth and construction mate- 
rials to Laos; textiles, fruits and can- 
ned food to South Vietnam; and gunny 
bags, iron wire nails, cigarettes, rayon 
yarn and foodstuffs to North Vietnam. 
Cargo movements between HK and 
Cambodia were particularly active 
after Phnompenh had earmarked foreign 
exchange equivalent to HK$38 m for 
imports of paper, chemicals, metals, 
electric appliances, machinery and 
equipment, ete. Cargo movements be- 
tween HK and these states were slower 
towards month-end but dealers here 
were expecting more orders from 
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Phnompenh, Vientiane, Saigon and Hai- 
phong after the holidays. 


Trade with India and Pakistan: 
Exports to these destinations were 
restricted to limited quantities of cas- 
sia, paper, window glass, camphor pow- 
der, torch and other HK _ products. 
Demand from India was weak especially 
after New Delhi had curtailed imports 
for the first six months this year by 
300 million rupees and restricted im- 
ports of 500 non-essential items. HK 
imports of Indian cotton yarn and cloth 
declined but imports of these items 
from Pakistan further improved. 


Trade with Burma: Chinese metals, 
window glass, paper and textiles con- 
stituted the major portion of shipments 
from here to Rangoon. Importers 
there also ordered empty bottles and 
old newspapers from here but demand 
for HK wheat flour and other manufac- 
tures was selective and restricted to 
small quantities. Dealers here were 
expecting more orders from Burma 
financed with US aid funds. To the 
local market Rangoon shipped several 
consignments of rice, raw cotton and 
beans. 


Trade with Ceylon: Shipments to 
Colombo were still limited to small 
consignments of about 100 tons each 
because vessels passed here for Colom- 
bo were mostly fully loaded with goods 
from China for Ceylon. Over 10,000 
tons of HK products were awaiting 
shipments to Colombo towards month- 
end; principal items were shirts, under- 
wear, rubber footwear, hurricane lan- 
tern, torch, cotton textiles, plastic pro- 
ducts and enamelware. 


Trade with Africa: Exports to Afri- 
can markets were slightly better be- 
cause there were more ships going from 
here direct to African ports. Local 
manufacturers rushed deliveries during 
the month on account of the approach- 
ing Lunar New Year. Principal items 
were enamelware, kerosene lanterns, 
shoes, torch, cotton and rayon textiles. 
Imports came mostly from South Africa 
and consisted chiefly of fruits, jam, oat 
meal and canned beef. 


Trade with North Borneo: Imports 
of timber, rubber, scrap iron from 
North Borneo totalled 5,500 tons last 
month and in return HK shipped there 
large consignments of foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, garments, vacuum flask, alu- 
miniumware, cement and other build- 
ing materials. 


Trade with Australia: Exports of 
woodoil, rattan ware, furniture, torch, 
plastic products, knitwear, cotton tex- 
tiles to Australia averaged 500 tons 
every week. Dealers here were ex-: 
pecting more orders from Australia for 
cotton textiles this year because au- 
thorities there had relaxed import con- 
trol on this item. Imports of wheat 
and wheat flour, frozen meat, fruits, 
wool tops and dairy products remained 
normal. 
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Trade with Middle East: Banks 
here resumed to finance exports to Aden 
and other Middle Eastern ports at the 
beginning of last month. Towards 
month-end about 10,000 tons of cotton 
textiles, enamelware, torch, aluminium- 
ware, rubber shoes, sugar and plastic 
products were awaiting shipments from 
here for these destinations. 


China Produce: Trading during 
most part of January before the Chin- 
ese New Year was active. In spite of 
China’s direct sales of mustard seed, 
turpentine, kapok and beans to Japan; 
dried chilli to Ceylon; cassia to India; 
egg products, woodoil, feathers to UK 
and Europe; demand from these coun- 
tries for these and other items in the 
local China produce market remained 
strong. Supply of beans from China 
was resumed but with the exception of 
soya bean, other items were still not 
ample enough to satisfy demand from 
Japan and other sources. Dealers here 
continued to depend upon imports from 
SE Asia, particularly from Thailand 
and Cambodia, for supplies. Odd items 
shipped here by Peking included tur- 
quoise and rock crystal. Cassia re- 
tained strong demand from _ India, 
Europe and Japan throughout the 
month; price firm. Groundnut kernel 
registered steady local demand but 
heavy arrivals from China and Philip- 
pines prevented improvements: Ground- 
nut oil first declined under heavy ar- 
rival of bean oil from Japan but later 
recovered when Chinese indents were 
stimulated by order from Europe for 
3,000 tons while in the local market 
demand from Singapore, Japan and 
local pressing mills improved. Citro- 
nella oil failed to advance on orders 
from Europe and the Philippines main- 
ly due to the marked-down Taiwan in- 
dents. Rosin was very popular with 
Singapore, Holland, Japan, Thailand, 
Indonesia and local paint factories; 
forwards were favoured when _ stock 
dwindled. Europe and UK also booked 
forward cargoes of egg products, fea- 
thers and goat hair. 


Metals: Over 30,000 tons of metals 
consisting of about 50% of round bars 
and plates reached here from UK and 
Europe. Imports were particularly 
‘heavy last month on account of the 
arrival of steamers from Europe which 
should have reached here last year but 
were delayed by the route around the 
Cape. Liquidation by some importers, 
especially those who made speculative 
booking last year when Japan was pro- 
curing steel products from here, forced 
down prices of steel bars but absorption 
by China, SE Asia and local iron works 
prevented quotations from sharp drops. 
On account of the increased cost for 
serap iron, liquidation price for Euro- 
pean round bars was lower than the 
production cost of local bars. Towards 
month-end demand from China and SE 
Asia.slowed down but prices for most 
items were firm on account of (1) in- 
creased indents, (2) remote delivery 
dates for new orders, (3) pending ad- 
vance in freight rates, (4) rising world 


market, (5) increased world consump- 
tion and (6) dwindling supply of scrap 
iron. At the end of last month the 
market was buoyant because liquida- 
tion of round bars had ceased while 
flat bars, galvanized iron pipe, mild 
steel plate cutting and scrap iron re- 
gistered speculative buying. Local 
demand for structural steels and fac- 
tory items was very steady throughout 
the month. Dealers were expecting 
more orders from Japan for steel pro- 
ducts because Tokyo had announced 
that Japan would import 1.2 million 
tons of steels this year. On the other 
hand, importers did not make further 
booking of supplies from UK, Europe 
and other sources because demand from 
Japan was still uncertain. 


Paper: The market depended chief- 
ly on demand from Korea which was 
keen last month after Seoul had ear- 
marked large amounts of US aid funds 
for various types of paper including 
woodfree, newsprint, sulphite, cello- 
phane, glassine and aluminum foil. 
Trading however was handicapped by 
price differences: importers there asked 
for lower quotations because they would 
have to pay higher import duties but 
dealers here were unable to oblige on 
account of the increased replenishment 
cost for European and US products. 
When prices were right, short stocks 
restricted the volume of business. In- 
dents from Japan and China, too, were 
marked up; prices here were further 
stimulated by curtailed shipments from 
China and remote deliveries of Japan- 
ese goods. Demand from Thailand, In- 
donesia and Cambodia for newsprint, 
kraft, m.g. cap, tissue, manifold and 
aluminum foil was strong but transac- 
tions were also restricted by high local 
quotations. The stock situation im- 
proved towards month-end when ship- 
ments held up in the Suez began to 
arrive. 


Industrial Chemicals: Korea, Taiwan 
and SE Asia made selective purchases 
here; transactions in many cases were 
handicapped by low buying offers and 
short stocks. Dealers here approached 
China for supplies of soda ash, sodium 
bicarbonate, sodium sulphide, caustic 
soda because indents from Europe were 
high and delivery dates remote but to- 
wards month-end China, too, increased 
prices for these items. Other popular 
items were sulphur powder, lithopone, 
shellac, sodium hydrosulphite, sodium 
nitrate,.sod bichromate, chrome alum, 
sod perborate, glycerine, chlorate of 
potash, zine oxide, boric acid, acetic 
acid, sulphuric acid, cal hypochlorite, 
formalin, cal carbonate, potassium ni- 
trate and ammonium bicarbonate. 


Pharmaceuticals: Demand from 
Korea, Taiwan and SE Asia covered 
chiefly penicillin preparations, dihydros- 
treptomycin, sulfonamides, caffeine 
alkaloid, saccharum lactose, quinine 
powder and glucose powder. Trading 


was limited by short stock. Saccharine 
crystal and isoniazide tablets declined 
under heavy arrivals; however saccha- 
rine crystal later recovered under 
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speculative purchases. Local pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers provided steady 
demand for fine chemicals including 
sulfonamides, quinine, PAS, aspirin, 
phenacetin and vitamine powders. Re- 
tail business in cod liver oil capsules, 
extract ergot liquid, dihydrostreptomy- 
cin and penicillin preparation was 
active but limited to small quantities. 


Cotton Yarn: Trading in HK yarn 
was mostly in forwards because spot 
goods were limited in quantity on ac- 
count of the fact that mills were still 
rushing deliveries of orders from UK, 
Indonesia and local weaving factories. 
Prices were very firm in spite of the 
heavy arrival of Pakistan yarn. New 
indents for Pakistan products were 
marked up but prices here failed to 
catch up with the rise. As a result 
local quotations were lower than new 
indents. This attracted speculative 
buying which prevented prices from 
further drops. Japanese fine yarn was 
quiet; quotations were weak. 


Cotton Piece Goods: Hongkong 
cloth retained strong demand from UK, 
Australia, Indonesia, Singapore and 
Malaya; prices were very firm. During 
the month, US sent here a trial order 
for HK cloth. There were also enqui- 
ries from Thailand for various kinds 
of grey and coloured cloth. Japanese 
grey cloth enjoyed steady local de 
mand. Japanese white shirting was 
favoured by Laos and local shirt fac- 
tories. Chinese grey cloth first de 
clined under heavy arrival but later 
recovered when local bleaching fac- 
tories began absorbing this item. Chin- 
ese drill was very popular with local 
garment factories; prices firm when 
Indonesia ordered this item from the 
local market. 


Rice: In addition to heavy imports 
from Thailand, dealers here ordered 
rice from Burma, Cambodia and North 
Vietnam. Supply from China was 
restricted to small quantities of higher 
grade rice which enjoyed steady local 
demand and firm prices. Local con- 
sumption during the month was _ nor- 
mal. Under the present quota imports, 
prices here could only be affected by 
fluctuations in indent prices which 
during the month were firm. 


Wheat Flour: Trading in imported 
brands was slow during the month. 
However, with the exception of Cana- 
dian flour which eased slightly under 
heavy stock, prices for other brands 
were firm on account of increased cost 
and ending rise in freight charges. 
HK products were also marked up on 
advanced wheat price and orders from 
Burma, Korea and Borneo, In local 
consumption, HK products were gain- 
ing grounds. Importers therefore 
booked less supply from US, Australia, 
Canada and other sources. 


Sugar: Imports from Taiwan were 
very. heavy during the month, Prices 
first declined but later registered steady 
advances on strong demand from Singa- 
pore, keen speculative buying, increased 
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indents and strong world market. HK 
and Japanese products followed the 
upward trend of Taiwan sugar. Philip- 
pine brown first eased under heavy 
arrival but later firmed too. 


Cement: Chinese cement retained 
steady local demand but supply was 
difficult to get on account of Canton’s 
heavy commitments with SE Asia and 
increased domestic consumption in 
China; prices were marked up but stil 
slightly lower than Japanese brands. 
Imports from Japan also slowed down; 
dealers here were offered March de- 
liveries at increased indents. Curtail- 
ed imports from China and Japan fur- 
ther stimulated HK products which re- 
mained popular with local contractors 
and buyers from SE Asia. 


Sundry Provisions: The market was 
very strong during first half month 
with orders from SE Asia. Prices 
failed to improve because supply from 
China, Taiwan and Japan was abun- 
dant. Local demand kept the market 
steady during the third week but to- 
wards month-end prices of many items 
including water melon seed, mush- 
room, olive seed, black fungus and 
black moss declined when trading slow- 
ed down. 


Window Glass: In the local market 
Chinese window glass retained steady 
demand from Africa and SE Asia. 
Large quantities were also sold by 
China direct to these countries but 
most shipments were made via HK. 
Dealers here limited imports from 
Japan and Eastern Europe to higher 
quality window and plate glass. 


Gunny Bags: Short stock stimu- 
lated spot goods and encouraged deal- 
ers to book more supplies from India 
to meet the demand from Bangkok for 
used bags and from Haiphong for new 
ones. Prices continued firm in spite 
of arrivals towards month-end because 
demand remained strong. 


Fresh Hen Eggs: Curtailed supply 
from China and increased local con- 
sumption on account of the Chinese 
New Year stimulated prices for fresh 
hen eggs in the local retai] market to 
$1 for 3 eggs. Dealers imported fresh 
eggs from Japan to relieve the short- 
age; towards month-end retail price 
eased slightly to $1 for 4 eggs. 


COMMODITY PRICES ON 
JAN. 26, 1957 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangsi, export quali- 
ty, £115 per ton c & f Europe; ex- 
stock, 2nd quality, $72 picul. Kwang- 
tung, $68 picul. Haiphong, $60 picul. 
Rice Bran—Cambodian, $26.20 picul. 
Philippine, thick, $21 picul. Wheat 
Bran—HK, white, $26 picul. Tsingtao, 
$23.50 picul. Camphor «Tablet—HK, 
$3.40 per lb for. 1/16-0z tablets and 4s 
2d per lb c & f South Africa for 1/8-oz 
tablets. Cassia—Bud: Kwangtung, ex- 


port quality, $93 picul. Broken: Kwang- 
tung/Kwangsi, 1st quality, export 
packing, $79 picul. Lignea: Kwang- 
tung/Kwangsi, 80-lb bale, $96 picul or 
52 Rs c & f India per bale; 1-cwt bale, 
$96 picul or £93/10/0d ec & f Japan 
per long ton. Coir Fibre—Szechwan, 
£124 per metric ton cif Japan. Egg 
Products—Hen Egg Yolk Powder, North 
China, fob China ports, 7s 34d lb. Whole 
Hen Egg Powder, North China, 6s per 
lb c & f Europe. Frozen Hen Egg 
Yolk, North China, £360 per ton c & 
f Europe. Frozen Whole Hen Egg, 
North China, £210 per ton c & f 
Europe. Salted Liquid Hen Egg Yolk 
(Sodium Benzoate), £370 per ton fob 
China ports. Goose Feather—HK, 
GGS, 7s 10d per lb ec & f Europe. 
Gypsum—Hupeh, white, $140 _ per 
metric ton. Garlic (untoasted)—Shan- 
tung, A grade, $100; Tientsin, $127; 
Shanghai, 2nd quality, $95; all prices 
per quintal. Taiwan, B grade, $41 per 
picul. Alum—Chekiang, $300 per m.t. 
Realgar—Hunan, export quality, A, 
$68 picul ex-stock or $1,020 per m.t. 
cif India. Talcum—Kwangsi, $150 per 
m.t. Hog Bristle—North-East China, 
3”, white, 17s 9d per lb ec & f Japan. 
Ramie—Haiphong, yellow, new, $49 
picul. Raw Silk—Canton Steam Fila- 
ture, Natural: 20/22 denier, $2,640 
picul; 50/70 denier, $2,130 picul. Can- 
ton, White Steam Filature, 20/22 
denier: AAAA grade, $3,272  picul; 
AAA, $3,240; AA, $8,216; A, $3,196 
picul. Shanghai, White, 20/22: AAAA, 
$3,368; AAA, $3,335; AA, $3,311; A, 
$3,291 picul. Dried Chilli—Hunan, new, 
$163 picul or $2,600 cif Singapore per 
m.t. Shantung, new, $150 picul. Honan, 
new, $127 picul. Kweichow, £116 cif 
Colombo per m.t. Rosin South China, 
mixed, A grade, $102 quintal; WW 
grade, £76/10/0d per m.t. c & f Japan. 
Seagrass Mat—Kwangtung, 108 warps, 
twisted white matting, 5/4 x 40 yds, 
$65 per bag; twisted brown/white mat- 
ting, $63 per bag. Twisted Seagrass 
Cord—Kwangtung, No. 2A, $45 picul. 
Hemp Seed—Kwangsi, large, $95 picul. 
Castor Seed—Thai, £63 per m.t. c & 
f Japan. Sesame—Cambodian, brown, 
$59 picul. Thai, black, $68 picul. Spun 
Silk Yarn—Shanghai, 210/2, $2,329 per 
case of 50 kilos; 120/2, $2,054 per case. 
Silk Waste—North China, tussah silk 
waste, long size, unbleached, A grade, 
$330 picul. Haiphong cocoon waste, 
$440 picul. South Vietnam, yellow silk 
waste, $450 picul. Shanghai, A grade, 
bourrettes, 8s 7d per kilo cif Japan. 
Aniseed Oil—Kwangsi, $1,310 picul. 
Haiphong, $1,280 picul; lower quality, 
$1,230 picul. Castorseed Oil—Hai- 
phong, lower quality, $83 picul. Cassia 
Oil—K wangtung/Kwangsi, 80—85%, 
$1,350 picul. Haiphong, $1,300 picul. 
Citronella Oil—Taiwan, $6.80 lb. Cam- 
phor Oil—Taiwan, refined, $170 picul. 
Kwangsi, crude, $150 picul. Ho Oil— 
Shanghai, 80%, 17s 6d per kilo ec & f 
Japan. Peppermint Oil—Shanghai, $22 
per lb. Taiwan, $15.50 lb. Teaseed Oil 
—China, 2% FFA in bulk, £180 per 
long ton c & f Europe. Turpentine— 
South China, in drum, 1st grade, Mar./ 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic. REvIEW 


Apr. forward, £100 per mt. c & f 
Japan. Woodoil (refined)—In bulk, 
spot, China, $178 picul; Feb. forward, 
$2,900 per long ton ex-KC_ Railway 
station or £183/10/0d per m.t. ec & f 
Canada. In drum, China, £190 per 
m.t. c & f Japan. In drum, Vietnam 
$152 picul. Bitter Almond—Tientsin, 
red membrane, new, $350 picul. Japan, 
new, $305 picul. Bee Wax—Kwangsi, 
£460 per m.t. c & f Japan. Insect Wax 
—Szechwan, $450 picul. Galangal— 
Hainan, £50 per long ton cif Libya. 
Kwangtung, $27 picul. Gallnut—Korea, 
$240 picul. Dried Ginger—Hunan, new, 
peeled, $200 picul. Szechwan, old, 
sliced, £110 per lt. c & f Europe. 
Maize—Cambodia, yellow, $26.50 picul. 
North Vietnam, yellow, $25.80 picul. 
Thailand, yellow, $25 picul. Menthol 
Crystal—Taiwan, $39 lb. Shanghai, 
$41 Ib. Groundnut Oil—Africa, 1st 
quality, drum free, $167 picul. China, 


drum excluded, $156 picul. Thailand, 
in drum, new, $165 picul. Soyabean 
Oil—Japan, spot, $154 picul; Feb./ 


Mar. forward, $150 picul. Horse Bean 
—Chekiang, new, $61 picul. Green Pea 


—Anhwei, mixed, $46.70 picul. Cam- 
bodia, 1st, $44 picul. Burma, black, 
$41.80 picul. Thailand, 2nd quality, 
$44.50 picul. Long Bean—Kwangsi, 
$31.50 picul. Kweichow, $31 _ picul. 
Green Bean—Honan, $46.50 picul. 


Shantung, $49 picul. Soya Bean—US, 
3rd quality, $46 picul. Dairen, 1955 


crop, $50; 1956, $50.50 picul. Cam- 
bodia, new, 1st quality, $45  picul. 
String Bean—Burma, small, forward, 
$41.70 picul. Thailand, large, Feb./ 
Mar. forward, $47 picul. White Pea 
—Shanghai, $49 _ picul. Groundnut 
Kernel—Philippines, brown, $82.50 
picul. Cambodia, $81.50 picul. 
Tsingtao, new, $90 picul. Groundnut 


in Shell—Thailand, mixed, $80 picul. 
Tsingtao, large, $120 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Europe: 4” 
x 1” x 1”, $60 picul; 3/16” x 14” x 12”, 
$61 picul; 3/16” x 12” x 12”, $61 picul; 
5/16” x 23” x 28”, $58 picul; 8” x 3” x 
3”, $62 picul. M.S. Flat Bars—Europe: 
+”? x 5/8” and 3/4”, $63 picul; 3” x 1” 
to 2”, $62 picul. HK: 4” x 4” to 3” x 2” 
$60 picul. M.S. Round Bars—Europe, 
40’ length: 3” dia, $55 picul; 8” dia, 
$53; 18” dia, $53.50; 14” dia, $53.50 
picul. HK, 20’ to 40’ length, +” to 1” 
dia, $58 picul. M.S. Square Bars—20’ 
to 22’ length, Europe: 4”, $63 picul; 
8” to 14”, $62 picul. Galvanized Steel 
Plain Sheet—UK, 4’ x 8: 1/16” thick, 
60c pound, M.S. Plate—Japan, 4’ x 8’ x 
4”, $67 picul. Stainless Steel Sheet— 
Europe, BWG 18-22, 3’ x 7’, $4.50 
pound. Steel Wire Rope—HK, 24 x 6 
x 720's.4) $1.90, lbs "ta eo Siar Oskar. 
$1.40; 23”, $1.20; 2%”, $1.20. UK, 24 
x 6 x 7: 1”, $2.80 Ib; 12’, $1.50; 23”, 
$1.20 pound. Tinplate Waste Waste— 


-Coked': US, 18” x 24’, 1 ton skid, ‘$111 


per 200 lbs. Electrolytic: US, 18” x 
24”, 1 ton skid, $107 per 200 lbs; UK, 
$100. . Misprint: UK, 18” x 24” and 
larger, $55 per picul. Blackplate Waste 
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Waste—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, 
G29-G33, $53 picul. Tinplate—UK, 20” 
x 28’, $1389 per 200-lb case of 112 
sheets with tin lining. UK, 30” x 36”, 
G24, 78c per lb. G.I. Sheet—-Japan, 3’ 
x 7’: USSG 26, 62c pound; USSG 28, 
63c. Blackplate—Japan, 3’ x 6’: G24, 
$66 picul; G18, $63 picul. Aluminum 
Sheets (rolled)—-UK, 2’ width, 99.5% 
alloy, G30, $2.30 lb. Brass Sheets (roll- 
ed)—UK, 12” width, 8 oz per sq ft, 
$330 picul. Zinc Sheets—Europe, 3’ 
x 8’, G6, $140 picul. Black Pipe— 
Europe, 18’ to 22’ length: 4” dia, 41c 
Pervio00ts, 3, Dec 1, 0ce 147, o1.26s 
2”, $1.65 ft. G.I. Pipe—Europe, 18’ 
to 22’: ” dia, 52c per foot; 9’, 63c; 1”, 
93c; 2%”, $2.90 ft. Steel Wire Rod— 
Europe or Jap, 2nd grade: 7/32” and 
1/4”, $48 picul; 5/16” and 3/8”, $47 
picul. G.I. Wire—Europe or Jap: G8, 
$64 picul; G10, $64; G14, $65; G16, 
$66; G18, $72; G22, $76 picul. Black 
Iron Wire—Europe: G18-G20, $55 
picul; G19-G22, $54 picul. Wire Nail— 
HK: 4”x18 BWG, $110 picul; 1” x 15 
BWG, $68 picul. Jap: 8’ x 18 BWG, 
$100 picul; ?” x 17 BWG, $96 picul; 
1” x 15 BWG, $67; 14” x 14 BWG, 
$68 picul. Steel Box Strapping—Jap: 
blue annealed, 5/8”, G27, 65c pound; 
cold rolled, black, 3/4”, G20, $68 per 
picul. Scrap Iron—Wrought iron scrap, 
1st choice, $444 per ton; 2nd choice, 
$300 per ton. 


PAPER 


Transparent Cellophane—36” x 389’’, 
30 gr: UK, $89.50 ream; Jap, $77.50 
ream; Italy, $87.50 ream; Sweden, $88 
ream; France, $86.50 ream. 40” x 52”, 
30 gr: Italy, $120 ream; Sweden, $120 
ream. Newsprint in reels—50-52 gr, 
31”: US, 57e lb; Canada, 56c lb; China, 
538¢e lb; Japan, 493c lb; Norway, 553c¢ 
Ib; Austria, 55¢c lb; Finland, 55c lh; 
Poland, 543c |b. Newsprint in reams— 
31” x 43”: Europe, 50-52 gr, 50-lb 
ream, $30 ream; Japan, 50 gr, 48-lb 
ream, $26 ream; China, 50 gr, 48/50-Ib 
ream, $27.50 ream. Grease Proof Paper 
—40 gr, 34-lb ream, 30” x 40”: Nor- 
way, $28.50 ream; Sweden, $29 ream; 
Germany, Poland, or Czechoslovakia 
$28.50 ream M.G. Pure White Sulphite 
-—Sweden 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 
47”, $34.50 ream; 34 gr, 40-lb ream, 
$31.50 per ream for Feb. forward. M.G. 
White Sulphite—40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” 
x 47”: Austria, $32.50 ream; Czecho- 
slovakia or Germany, $31.50 ream. 
M.G. Ribbed Pitched Kraft—Sweden, 
100 gr, 117-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $95 
ream; Japan, $83 ream. M.G. Pure 
Ribbed Kraft—35” x 47”—Sweden: 40 
gr, 47-lb ream, $35 ream; 34 gr, 40-lb 
ream, $32. Austria: 39 gr, 46-lb ream, 
$32.50 ream; 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $33 
ream. Europe: 60/160 gr, 75/160-lb 
ream, 74c to 75c per lb. Japan: 38/39 
gr, 45/46-lb ream, $29.50 ream; 33/34 
gr, 39/40-lb ream, $28.50 ream; 60/100 
gr, 58/120-lb ream, 714c lb. M.G. Rib- 
hed Imitation Kraft—Czechoslovakia or 
Poland, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
$31 ream. Europe, 60/150 gr, 75/160- 
Ib ream, 35” x 47”, 72c per lb. M.G. 


Ribbed Kraft—China, 48-lb ream, 35” 
x 47”, $25.50 ream. Unglazed Pure 
Kraft—35” x 47”—Sweden, 60/140 gr, 
75/160-lb ream, 75c lb. Austria, 100/ 
140 gr, 115/160-lb ream, 72c lb. Japan, 
80/140 gr, 90/160-lb ream, 71e per Ib. 
Unglazed Kraft—China, 40/80-lb ream, 
63c lb. Bond Paper—White, 22” x 34” 
60 gr, 32-lb ream: Norway or Sweden, 
with water mafk and brand name, 
$31.50 to $32.50 ream; Central Europe 
with w/m and b/n, $27.50 ream; 
Europe, without w/m and b/n, $24.50 
ream; Japan, with w/m, $24.50 ream; 
Japan, without w/m, $21.50 to $23 per 
ream. Coloured, 22” x 34’, 60 gr, 
32-lb ream: Norway or Sweden, $33.50 
ream; Europe, $29.50 ream; Japan, $26 
ream. Woodfree Printing—31” x 43”— 
Austria or Holland: 50 gr and below, 
43/48-lb ream, 83c lb; 60 gr and over, 
57/60-lb ream, 82c lb; 62/83 gr, 65/80- 
lb ream, 78c 1b; 90/100 gr, 90/100-lb 
ream, 78c lb. Japan: 60/100 gr, 57/100- 
lb ream, 70c lb; 50 gr, 48-lb ream, 723c 
Ib. China: 60/90-lb neam, 67c lb. Mani- 
fold—White, 22” x 34”, 30 gr, 16-lb 
ream: Sweden, Norway, $18 ream; 
Austria, $14.50 ream; China, $12.50 
ream. Coloured: Europe, $19.50 ream; 
China, $13.50 ream. Poster—31”’ x 43” 
—Sweden, 60/70 gr, 57/68-lb ream, 82c 
lb; Japan, similar quality, 78c lb; China, 
17.2 kilo, 36-lb ream, $19 per ream; 
China, 193 kilo, 42-lb ream, $20.30 
ream, Flint—Coloured, 60/65 gr, 25-lb 
ream, 20” x 80”, $36.50 ream. China, 
26-lb ream, $39 ream. Prime Glassine, 
Coloured—Germany, France, or Aus- 
tria, 30 gr, 26-lb ream, 30” x 40”, 
$38.50 ream. Aluminum Foil—UK: 44” 
x 67’, thin, $2.30 Ib; 60 gr, 22-lb ream, 
20” x 26”, thick, golden, $88 ream. 
Holland, Germany or Austria, 60 gr, 
28-lb ream, 20” x 26”, thick, silver, $73 
ream, Jan./Feb. forward. Duplex Board 
—One side coated 31” x 43”—-Sweden: 
250 gr, 240-lb ream, forward, $172 
ream; 230 gr, 220-lb ream, $158 ream; 
300/420 gr, 280/380-lb ream, 72c lb. 
Czechoslovakia, 230 gr, 220-lb ream, 
$141 ream. Japan: 250 gr, 240-lb ream, 
$140 ream; 230 gr, 220-lb ream, $125 
ream; 190 gr. 180-lb ream, $88 ream. 
Strawboard—26” x 31’—Holland, 8/16 
oz, $445 per ton. China, 8/14 oz, $395 
per ton. Taiwan, 8/16 oz, $385 per ton. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid (78-80%)—Germany, 
68c lb, Boric Acid—lItaly, 62c lb; US, 
62c lb. Oxalic Acid—Germany, 90c lb. 
Sulphuric Acid—HK, 20c |b. Am- 
monium Chloride—UK, $650 per ton. 
Bicarbonate of Ammonia—UK, $749.50 
per ton; Germany, $660 per ton; 
Poland, $620 per ton. Bicarbonate of 
Soda (refined)—-China, $21 per bag of 
50 kilos; UK, $45 per bag of 100 kilos. 


Calcium Carbonate (heavy)—Japan, 
$120 per ton. (light)—Japan, $315 per 
ton. Calcium Hypochlorite—Japan, 


60%, 50-kilo drum, 59c lb; 70%, 90c 
lb. Caustic Soda—China, $124 per 200- 
kilo drum;. UK, $213 per 340-kilo drum 
forward and $235 per drum _ spot. 
Chlorate of Potash—France, 83c Ib; 
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Switzerland, 84¢c UK, 83c¢ lb. Chrome 
Alum—Czechoslovakia, 55c lb; UK, 65c 
lb. Copper Sulphate—UK, 85c lb. 
Formalin—UK, 40%, 39c lb. Glycerine 
China, 250-kilo drum, $1.80 lb; 20- 
kilo tin, $1.85 Ib. Holland, 250-kilo 
drum, public godown stock, $1.75 Ib. 
Gum Arabic—Sudan, $1.13 lb. Gum 
Copal—Malayan, No. 1, $225 per picul. 
Gum Damar—Malayan, No. 1, $308 
picul. Lithopone—30%: Holland, in 
paper bag, 39.4¢c lb; Germany, in gunny 
bag 39c lb; Italy, paper bag, 35%c Ib. 
Petrolatum (amber)—Holland, 35c lb; 
Germany, 29¢ lb; US, 40c lb. Phenolic 
Moulding Powder—Holland, in 100-lb 
gunny bags, 97c b; UK, in 175-kilo 
drums, 97¢ lb; UK, in 280-lb drum, 96c 
lb. PVC Compounds—HK, in paper 
bags, crystal clear, $2.10 lb; opaque, 
various colours, $2.10 lb. Potassium 
Nitrate—Germany, $65 picul. Shellac 
(lemon)—Indian, No. 1, $295 picul. 
Soda Ash—China, $28 per 80-kilo bag. 
UK, dense, $36.70 per 100-kilo bag; 
light, $31.50 per 70-kilo bag. Sodium 
Bichromate—Australia, 85c lb; South 
Africa, 80¢ lb. Sodium Hydrosulphite— 
France, $167 per picul. UK, $170 picul. 
Sodium Nitrate—Germany, $82 picul. 
Sodium Perborate—Germany, $1.15 lb. 
Holland, $1.15 Ib. Sodium Sulphide— 
China, $550 per ton. Ultramarine Blue 
—Czechoslovakia, $125 per picul. Hol- 
land, $125 per picul. Urea Moulding 
Powder—UK, $1.50 per lb for XT grade 
in 55-lb bags and $1.75 for X grade 
in 112-lb drums. Zinc Oxide—China, 
75c lb. Holland, 86c lb. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Ointment—UK, 2,000 units 
per oz, $5.50 per doz 1-oz tubes. Peni- 
cillin Oral Tablets—G, 50,000 units per 
tablet, US, $2.65 per carton of 12 
tablets; UK, 76c per carton of 12’s. 
Procaine Penicillin G in oil—300,000 
units per cc, UK, 1960, $1.45 per 10-cc 
vial; US, 1960, $2.45 to $3 per 10-ce 
vial; France, $1.60 vial; Belgium, $1.28 


vial. Dihydrostreptomycin—UK, 1960, 
65c to 8lc per 1-gram vial; France, 
1960, 67c; Belgium, 67c; Denmark, 
75c; Holland, 70c vial. Sulfadiazine 


Powder—Australia, 28-lb tin, $24.50 Ib; 
France, 50-kilo drum, $24 lb; UK, 1-cewt 
drum, $24 1b; Germany, 50-kilé drum, 
$24 lb. Sulfaguanidine Powder—UK, 
50-kilo drum, $7.20 lb; France, 50-kilo 
drum, $7.35 1b; Czech, 50-kilo drum, 
$7.20 lb; Germany, 50-kilo drum, $7.20 
lb. Sulfathiazole Powder—France, 50- 
kilo fibre drum, $10.80 lb; Italy, 100- 
kilo drum, $10.50 lb; Germany, 50-kilo 
drum, $10.80 lb. Sulfanilamide Powder 
—UK, 1-cwt drum, $4.10 lb; Germany, 
50-kilo drum, $4 lb. Quinine Powder— 
Ethylearbonate, Holland, $2.80 per 1-oz 
carton. Sulphate (1932), Holland, $140 
per 100-oz tin. Isoniazide Tablets— 
Switzerland, $2.80 per bottle of 100 
50-mg tablets). PAS Powder—France, 
$5.15 per tin of 250 grams; Italy, 50- 
kilo drum, $18 per kilo. Sanatogen— 
Germany, $96.50 per doz 8-oz bottles. 
Aspirin Powder—UK, 1-cwt case, $3.40 
lb; Germany, 50-kilo drum, $3.28 Ib. 
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Caffeine Alkaloid—Germany, powder, 
50-kilo drum, $12 1b; Holland, needle 
form, $16 1b; France, $13.50 Ib. 
Ephedrine Hydrochloride—China, $32 
per 1-lb bottle; Holland, 50-kilo drum, 
$32 lb. Glucose Powder—Holland, 200- 
lb drum, 92c lb; US, 92c lb. Phenacetin 
Powder—Holland, 50-kilo drum, $5 1b; 
UK, $5.03 Ib for 1-cwt drum packing; 
Germany, 50-kilo drum, $5 lb, Saccha- 
rum Lactose—-UK 95c lb; Holland, 1-cwt 
bag, 97c lb; Holland, 1-cwt case, $1.02 
1b; New Zealand, 56-lb tin, $1 lb. Sali- 
cylic Acid—US, 100-Ib drum; $2.75 lb. 
Vitamin B-1 Powder—Germany, $260 
per 1-kilo tin; France, $261 per 1-kilo 
tin; Japan, $232 per 1-kilo tin. 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Brands—10’s, $820 to 
$920 bale; 20’s, $900 to $1,135 bale; 
30’s, $1,370 to $1,390 bale; 32’s, $1,340 
to $1,400 bale; 40’s, $1,450 to $1,820 
bale; 42’s $1,620 to $1,630 bale. Japa- 
nese Brands—32’s, $1,330 to $1,360 
bale; 40’s, $1,580 to $1,560 bale; 42’s, 
$1,610 to $1,650 bale. Pakistan Brands 
—10’s $790 to $800 bale; 20’s, $840 to 
$920 bale; 21’s. $870 to $925 bale; 
32’s, $1,160 to $1,190 bale. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheeting—Made in China: 63 x 
64, 36” x 40 yds, $35.20 pc; 72 x 69, 
38” x 403 yds, $34 pc; 60 x 60, 36” x 
40 yds, $34.50 pce; 60 x 56, 36” x 40 
yds, $34.50 pc. Hongkong: 60 x 56, 36” 
x 40 yds, $37.50 pe forward. India: 44 
x 48, 35” x 40 yds, $27.50 pc; 44 x 36, 
35” x 40 yds, $24.80 pe; 44 x 40, 36” 
x 40 yds, $25.50 pe. Japan: 72 x 69, 
38” x 40% yds, $34.20 pce. Grey Jean— 
China: 66 x 46, 71c yd. Hongkong: 84 
x 48, 30” x 40 yds, $32.50 pe forward. 
Dyed Drill—Hongkong, 118 x 56, 36” 
x 40 yds, $2.50 yd. Coloured Cloth—HK, 
Dyed Sheeting 32” x 42 yds, $40 pc cif 
Bangkok. HK, Printed Shirting, 36” x 
42 yds, $1.07 yd. White Shirting—Japan 
$42.50 to $47 pe. HK, 36’ x 42 yds, 
$40 pc. Poplin—HK, 36’’ x. 42 yds, $33 
pe; 36” x 30 yds, $32 pe. Japan, 36”, 
$1.30 to $1.59 per yd. 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar—Taiwan: Nb. 24, 
$61 picul; No. 18, $52 picul. Japan, fine, 


$71 picul. HK, fine, $71 picul. Philip- 
pines, brown, $50 picul. .Australia, 
brown, $58 picul. Indonesia, brown, $57 
picul. Sugar Slab (brown)—HK, 1st, 
$54 picul. China, 1st, in jar, $64 picul. 
Malt Sugar—Thailand, $43 picul. 


CEMENT 


Hongkong Products—Emeralcrete: 
$8.20 per 112-lb bag. Emerald: $7.20 
per 112-lb bag and $6.30 per 100-Ib 
bag. Snowerete: $73 per 375-lb drum 
and $16.50 per 1-cwt bag. Chinese Pro- 
ducts—Five Rams in 45-kilo bags, $115 
m.t. cif HK ex-ship. Japanese Products 
—$5.90 per 100-lb bag and $6.50 per 
1-cwt bag. 


RICE 


White Rice 100% whole—Thailand, 
new/old crop, 83rd grade, $60.30 picul; 
new, 3rd grade, $59.30 picul. White 
Rice—Thailand, A-5%, new, 1st, $53.50 
picul; B-10 % new, lst, $52.80 picul; 
C-15 %, new, 1st, $50.60 picul. Broken 
Rice—Thailand: A-1_ superior, old, 
$45.50 picul; A-1 special, new, $42.80; 
A-1 ordinary, new, $41.30; B-1 special, 
new, $40.30; B-1 ordinary, new, $39.40; 
C-1 ordinary, old, $35.50  picul. 
Glutinous Rice—Thailand, 2nd quality, 
old, $41.30 picul; C-1 ordinary, No. 1, 
$31.60 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian Brands—$36.80 per 150- 
lb bag and $13.30 per 50-lb bag. Ameri- 
can Brands—$30.50 per 100-lb bag and 
$15.50 to $16.50 per 50-lb bag. Cana- 
dian Brands—$37 to $37.80 per 100-lb 
bag and $18.50 to $19.50 per 50-lb bag. 
Japanese Brands—$13.80 per 50-lb bag. 
Hongkong Brands—$12.30 to $17.50 
per 50-lb bag. 


GUNNY BAG 


Heavy Cees—43” x 29”, 2% lb with 
2” green stripe, Indian, $1.96 pe. Used 
Gunny Bag—2}3 lb, 3 bluestripes, $1.38 
pe; 2nd quality, $1.17 pe. 


GLASS 


Window Glass—Japan, 16-0z, 100 sq 
ft packing, size 40” to 50” 70%, 51” 
to ‘89”."30%, $28.80 per case. Poland, 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REeviEW 


16-18 oz, similar packing, $23-per case. 
Czecho, 16-18 oz similar packing, $23.50 
per case. Sheet Glass—Czech, 24-oz, 
100 sq ft packing: size 40”, $31.50 per 
case; 50”, $34.50 case; 60”, $37.50 case 
Plate Glass—Czech, 44-oz 300 sq ft 
packing: size 3 sq ft, $226 per case; 5 
sq ft, $255 case; 7 sq ft, $285 case; 10 
sq ft, $315 case; 15 sq ft, $345 case. 


SUNDRY PROVISIONS 


Bean Stick—HK: 1st, A, $186 picul; 
2nd, B, $105 picul. Vermicelli—Tsing- 
tao, 2nd, cloth bag, $161 picul; HK, ist, 
$153 picul. Red Date—Honan, new, 
small, 1st, in basket, $130 picul; NW 
China, large, 10-day forward, $62 picul. 
Black Fungus (Thin)—Szechwan, Ist, 
new, $450 picul; 2nd, new, $405 picul. 


Ginkgo—Kiangsu, large, new, $100 
picul; medium, mixed, $62  picul. 
Kwangsi, small, 3rd, $44 picul. Lily 


Flower (dried)—Honan, old, in gunny 
bag, $130 picul; in case, $127 picul. 
Lotus Nut—Hunan, large, new, refri- 
gerated cargo, $378 picul. Foochow, 
white, hollow, new, $350 picul. Cam- 
bodia, 1st, $180 picul. Lungngan— 
Dried, whole, Canton, new, medium, 
$143 picul. Pulp, Kwangtung, old, lower 
quality, $165 picul. Black Moss— 
Shensi, large quantity packing, 1st 
quality, extra choice, $2,000 picul; 2nd 
quality, selected, $1,800; 8rd quality, 
$1,450 picul. Mushroom—tThin: Che- 
kiang, new, grade C, $460 picul. Thick: 
Japan, B, new, 1st, $1,400 picul; C, 
old, 1st, $1,000 picul. Violet Seaweed 
Cake—HK, 38rd quality, $345 picul. 
Red Water Melon Seed—Kiangsi, new, 
30-kilo packing in case, grade A, $350 
picul. Kwangtung, new, $190 picul. 
Pearl Barley—Fukien, 1st, new, $42 
picul. Australia, medium in ecwt-bags, 
$39 picul. Sharks’ Fin—Japan, large, 


1st, $480 picul; medium, Ist, $466 
picul. 

EGGS 
Fresh Hen Egg—Hunan, 30-kilo 


packing, $162 per basket. Honan, 570 
packing, Leghorn, $260 per 1,000; 650 
packing, $240 per 1,000. Kwangtung, 
30-kilo packing, $178 per basket; 700 
packing, $220 per 1,000; 800 packing, 
$215 per 1,000 pieces. Fresh Duck Egg 
—Kwangtung, 35-kilo packing, $111 
per basket; 650 packing, $220 per 1,000 
pes. 


